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FOREWORD 

On  January  2nd,  1727,  in  the  Kentish  village  of  Wes- 
terham,  a  child  was  born,  who  was  destined  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  fate  in  determining  the  future  development  of  Can- 
ada and  the  entire  North  American  continent. 

It  is,  therefore,  most  fitting  that  the  bi-centenary  anni- 
versary of  his  birth  should  not  pass  unrecognized.  Already 
England  has  led  the  way,  for  on  Monday,  January  3rd,  of 
the  present  year,  a  great  banquet  was  held  in  London,  at- 
tended by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  leading  statesmen  and  offi- 
cials, naval  and  military  officers,  representatives  of  families 
whose  ancestors  were  associated  with  Wolfe  in  Canada.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  attend  this  celebration,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  distinctive  and  memorable,  held  in  the  capital 
of  the  Empire  in  recent  times. 

Canada's  chief  tribute  of  remembrance  will  take  the 
form  of  a  Loan  Exhibition  in  Montreal,  of  pictures,  engrav- 
ings and  documents  relating  to  the  Wolfe-Montcalm  period. 
Various  learned  societies  may  also  hold  memorial  exercises. 

It  would  not  be  out  of  place  for  the  United  States  to 
celebrate  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  one  whose  vic- 
tory at  Quebec  so  greatly  affected  the  destinies  of  the  Amer- 
ican Colonies. 

In  Boston,  on  Sept.  13th,  1859,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society,  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  Quebec  and  death 
of  Wolfe  was  celebrated  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  attended  by  both  bran- 
ches of  the  Legislature.  A  memorable  oration  was  delivered 
by  Lorenzo  Sabine,  in  which  was  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Quebec  victory  in  determining  "the  institutions, 
history  and  character  of  the  whole  future  of  America."  His 
analysis  of  Wolfe's  character  and  his  estimate  of  Wolfe's 
professional  accomplishments  are  not  excelled  in  the  entire 
range  of  literature  relating  to  that  great  soldier's  career. 

Apart  from  countless  articles  relating  to  Wolfe,  in  pe- 
riodicals of  all  kinds,  there  have  been  several  biographies. 

The  earliest  was  published  in  London  and  Boston  in 

1760  by  J  P— — ,  A.  M.    (The  author's  name  was 

James  Penrose;  it  is  impossible  to  surmise  why  he  did  not 
publish  his  name  in  full).  It  is  not,  in  reality,  a  life  of 
Wolfe,  but  an  extravagant  and  flamboyant  eulogy  of  the 
man  as  a  military  hero.  Very  few  copies  of  the  work  are 
now  in  existence. 


The  first  important  biography  was  written  by  Robert 
Wright  and  published  in  London  in  1764.  It  is  a  most  val- 
uable work.  Bradley's  Wolfe  is  a  smaller  book,  written  for 
the  English  Men  of  Action  series,  published  by  Macmillan 
and  Co.,  London,  1895. 

Edward  Salmon's  General  Wolfe,  published  in  London 
by  Cassell  &  Co.,  is  a  work  of  about  the  same  extent,  and  is 
to  be  highly  commended. 

Beckles  Willson's  Life  and  Letters  of  James  Wolfe, 
published  in  London  by  Heineman,  1909,  is  the  most  elab- 
orate and  comprehensive  of  all  the  biographies,  and  is 
based  on  a  careful  study  of  very  many  letters  and  other 
original  documents. 

Recently  Mrs.  Wolfe-Aylward,  whose  husband  is  a  des- 
cendant of  Wolfe's  paternal  aunt,  has  issued  an  interesting 
volume,  The  Pictorial  Life  of  Wolfe,  published  by  William 
Brendon  and  Son,  Plymouth,  England,  1926.  This  is  valu- 
able because  of  the  large  number  of  illustrations  which  it 
contains. 

There  is  scarcely  a  place  for  another  life.  In  the  fol- 
lowing pages  I  venture  to  present  a  collection  of  curious  and 
interesting  illustrations,  facts  and  fables  relating  to  Wolfe, 
which  have  been  culled  from  old  periodicals  and  other  sour- 
ces. They  are  not  capable  of  systematic  presentation  but 
are  assembled  under  the  caption,  Wolfiana. 

During  the  ensuing  months,  when  the  attention  of  lov- 
ers of  history  will  be  directed  to  the  Two  Hundredth  Anni- 
versary of  Wolfe's  birth,  this  collection  may,  perchance, 
serve  to  interest  and  amuse  those  who  may  happen  to  ex- 
amine it. 

J.  C.  WEBSTER, 

Shediac,  N.  B.,  Canada, 
May  1,  1927. 


Wolfe's  Place  of  Birth 


York  and  Kent  have  both  claimed  the  honour.  As  re- 
cently as  July  18,  1908,  the  Yorkshire  Herald  stated  that 
the  house  in  which  he  was  born  still  stands  in  the  northern 
city.  This  is  an  error  and  probably  arose  in  the  following 
manner. 

Wolfe's  mother  was  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Edward 
Thompson  of  Marsden.  She  was  married  to  Col.  Edward 
Wolfe  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Marsden  on  Feb.  12th,  1723 
(0.  S.).  After  the  marriage  they  lived  in  the  double  house 
of  the  Thompson  family  in  the  city  of  York. 

James  was  not  born  until  after  the  parents  settled  in 
Westerham,  Kent  The  birth  did  not  take  place  in  what  is 
now  known  as  Quebec  House  (formerly  Spiers).  Previous 
to  the  event  Mrs.  Wolfe  had  been  living  a  short  time  in  the 
vicarage.  According  to  one  account  the  family  had  rented 
the  vicarage  while  Spiers,  which  they  had  recently  bought 
was  being  made  ready  for  them.  Another  account  says  that 
Wolfe's  father,  Colonel  Edward  Wolfe,  had  been  called 
away  on  official  duty,  and  that  his  wife  was  invited  by  the 
vicar's  wife  to  stay  with  her  until  her  husband's  return ;  the 
birth  took  place  unexpectedly  during  her  visit. 

The  following  lines  on  the  dispute  between  York  and 
Kent  as  to  the  birthplace  of  Wolfe,  are  from  an  old  peri- 
odical.— 

Around  the  wo/rld  when  Homer's  genius  shone, 

And  Ilium  stooped  to  Homer's  chief  alone: 

When  peaceful  Ithaca  Ulysisess  sought, 

And  spread  that  wisdom  which  the  Poet  taught — 

Contending  cities  then,  inspir'd  by  fame, 

To  Homer's  birth  advanc'd  their  eager  claim. 

Not  with  less  pride,  each  county  now,  behold! 

Among  her  sons  has  gallant  Wolfe  enroll'd; 

Was  there  a  bard  like  Homer  to  rehearse 

His  glorious  deeds — 'they  ask  no  meaneir  verse — 

His  own  Achilles  rivall'd  he  might  tell, 

Whilst  in  Quebec  a  second  Illlum  fell! 

Salmon  states  that  in  recent  times  it  has  been  said  that 
the  birth  took  place  in  Ferneaux  Abbey,  Kildare,  Ireland. 
This  has  probably  arisen  out  of  the  knowledge  that  the  fam- 
ily once  lived  in  the  southwest  of  Ireland. 


Date  of  Wolfe's  Birth 

There  has  been  some  confusion  regarding  Wolfe's  birth- 
day. This  is  partly  due  to  the  change  from  the  Old  Style  to 
the  New  Style  of  denominating  time,  but  it  is  also  due  to 
inaccuracy  of  statement.  The  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  biographer 
of  Wellington,  fixed  the  date  as  Nov.  6,  1726. 

In  the  Penny  Cyclopedia  and  some  other  works  I  have 
found  it  stated  as  January  15,  1726. 

The  records  show  that  the  birth  occurred  on  Dec.  22nd, 
1726,  (Old  Style).  The  change  in  style  took  place  in  1752, 
by  which  eleven  days  were  dispensed  with  and  the  year 
made  to  begin  with  Jan.  1st,  instead  of  three  months  later. 

Consequently,  Dec.  22,  1726  (O.  S.)  becomes  Jan.  2, 
1727  (N.  S.),  and  this  is  the  date  which  is  now  always 
observed. 

Wolfe  was  baptised  on  Jan.  11,  1726  (0.  S.)  according 
to  the  register.   This  would  be  Jan.  22,  1727  (N.  S.). 

Residences  of  the  Family 

After  his  birth  in  the  vicarage,  Wolfe's  home  was  Spiers 
House,  an  old  Tudor  residence  in  the  village. 

Spiers  House  is  now  known  as  Quebec  House,  the  name 
having  been  given  to  it  by  a  lady  who  had  rented  it  as  a 
boarding  school  in  the  nineteenth  century,  according  to 
Wright. 

In  1738,  the  family  moved  to  Greenwich,  in  order  that 
James  and  his  brother  Edward  might  attend  the  school  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  F.  Swinden.  They  lived  first  in  East  Lane, 
now  East  Street.  In  1745-52  they  had  a  house  in  Church 
Fields,  behind  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Alphege.  In  1752 
Wolfe's  father  bought  a  house  at  the  top  of  Croom's  Hill, 
facing  Blackheath,  next  Chesterfield  House,  now  The  Ran- 
ger's Lodge.  The  residence  has  been  known  in  modern  times 
as  Macartney  House.  For  several  years  the  family  had 
as  well  a  winter  residence  in  Old  Burlington  Street  (now 
No.  10) ,  London. 

Wolfe's  body  was  taken  to  the  Greenwich  residence  be- 
fore its  burial,  and  Mrs.  Wolfe  resided  there  until  she  died. 

Wolfe's  First  School 

Wolfe,  while  a  boy  at  Westerham,  Kent,  attended 
Lawrence's  school  on  a  hill  a  short  distance  west  of  the  vil- 
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lage.  The  building  has  long  since  disappeared,  but  the  bell 
which  summoned  the  scholars  has  been  preserved  and  is 
now  owned  by  a  descendant  of  Lawrence,  the  schoolmaster, 
living  near  Sevenoaks. 

Wolfe's  Army  Career 

First  Commission  was  as  2nd  Lieut,  in  his  father's 
Regt.  of  Marines,  then  the  44th  Foot,  Nov.  3rd,  1741.  - 

On  March  27,  1742,  Ensign  in  the  12th  Foot  (Dur- 
oure's) .  He  was  with  this  Regt.  at  Dettingen.  Became  Ad- 
jutant there  on  July  2nd,  and  Lieut,  on  July  14,  1743. 

On  June  3rd,  1744,  Capt.  in  4th  Foot  (Barren's).  On 
June  12th,  1745,  Brigade-Major.  He  was  a  staff  officer  at 
Culloden  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

On  Jan.  1746-47  Brigade-Major  in  Mordaunt's  Bri- 
gade.  Wounded  at  Laffeldt. 

On  Jan.  1748-49,  Major  in  the  XXth  Foot  (Lord 
George  Sackville's) .  On  March  20th,  1749-50,  made  Lieut.  - 
Col.  of  the  XXth. 

On  Feb.  7,  1757,  Quarter-Master-General  in  Ireland. 

In  1758,  he  commanded  a  Brigade  at  Louisbourg,  and 
during  his  absence  he  was  made  Colonel  of  the  2nd  Batta- 
lion of  the  XXth,  then  converted  into  a  separate  regiment, 
the  67th.* 

N.  &  Q.  Ser.  X,  Feb.  6,  1904. 

What  Wolfe  Accomplished 

(Newcastle  Courant,  Oct.  27,  1759.) 

Hoc  ultimum  opus  virtutis  edens  in  victoria  coesus. 

To  the  highest  military  merit  undoubtedly  belongs  the 
highest  applause,  but  setting  aside  the  froth  of  panegyrick. 

Who  formed  the  20th  regt.  of  foot,  exemplary  on  the 
field  of  Minden,  only  by  practising  what  was  familiar  to 
them? 

Who  at  Rochefort  offered  to  make  a  good  landing,  not 
asking  how  many  were  the  French,  but  where  are  they? 

Who,  second  in  command,  was  second  to  none  in  those 
laborious  dangers  which  reduced  Louisbourg? 

Who  wrote  like  Caesar  from  before  Quebec? 

Who,  like  Epaminondas,  died  in  victory? 

Who  never  gave  his  country  cause  of  complaint  except 
by  his  death? 

♦(Footnote — throughout  "N.  &  Q."  means  "Notes  &  Queries" 
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Who  bequeathed  Canada  as  a  triumphant  legacy? 
Proclaim,  'twas  Wolfe! 

Wolfe's  Illness  at  Quebec 

Knox,  in  his  well-known  Journal  refers  to  this  as  fol- 
lows:— 

It  is  with  the  greatest  concern  to  the  whole  army  that 
we  are  now  informed  of  our  aimiable  General  being  very 
ill  of  a  slow  fever.  The  soldiers  lament  him  exceedingly, 
and  seemed  apprehensive  of  this  event,  before  we  were  as- 
certained of  it,  by  his  not  visiting  the  camp  for  several 
days." 

Later  he  says: — 

''General  Wolfe  is  on  the  recovery,  to  the  inconceiv- 
able joy  of  the  whole  army." 

On  the  last  day  of  August,  when  Wolfe  visited  the 
camps  after  his  illness  Knox  writes,  that  "his  appearance 
was  hailed  amongst  them  with  the  warmest  expressions  of 
delight  by  officers  and  men." 

Wolfe's  Letters  at  Squerryes  Court 

On  the  death  of  Wolfe's  mother  all  the  letters  which  he 
had  written  to  his  parents  during  his  life,  more  than  two 
hundred  in  number,  became  the  property  of  General  George 
Warde,  Wolfe's  boyhood  friend,  from  whom  they  passed  to 
a  nephew,  also  a  General  Warde.  They  were  kept,  together 
with  Wolfe's  army  commissions  at  Squerryes  Court.  In 
1827,  a  Mr.  Charles  Hampden  Turner  borrowed  these  Wolfe 
documents  for  the  use  of  Robert  Southey,  who  was  planning 
to  write  a  life  of  Wolfe.  He  abandoned  this  purpose  and  re- 
turned the  papers  to  Mr.  Turner,  who  neglected  to  restore 
them  to  Squerryes  Court,  and  the  owners,  the  Warde  fam- 
ily, evidently  forgot  about  the  loaned  articles.  They  were 
not  restored  until  1858  in  the  following  manner. 

Admiral  Warde,  the  then  owner  of  Squerryes,  read  in 
an  auction  catalogue  issued  by  Puttick  and  Simpson  of  Lon- 
don, a  description  of  the  following  items  relating  to  General 
Wolfe,  being  part  of  the  manuscripts  of  a  deceased  collec- 
tor, Dawson  Turner  of  Yarmouth: — 

Dot  531.  Wolfe,  General,  and  his  father,  Lieut-Gen- 
eral Edward  Wolfe,  their  Military  Commissions: 

Lot  532.  Wolfe,  General  James,  Original  Letters  to  his 
parents;  1740-59. 
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These  letters,  two  hundred  and  thirty  two  in  number, 
commence  in  1740,  about  w'hich  time  he  entered  the  army, 
and  are  continued  in  a  regular  series  to  within  about  a  fort- 
night of  his  death  before  Quebec — the  last  being  dated 
Banks  of  the  iSt.  Lawrence,  31  Aug.  1759. 

The  Admiral  recognising  in  these  the  missing  Squerryes 
collection  wrote  to  the  executor  of  Mr.  Turner's  estate,  who 
at  once  withdrew  all  the  Wolfe  papers  from  the  sale.  The 
letters  and  commissions  were  restored,  and  an  additional 
collection  which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Turner,  termed  by 
him  W olfiana,  were  generously  presented  to  Admiral  Warde, 
in  order  that  the  Squerryes  collection  might  be  made  even 
more  important. 

Thus,  after  the  long  interval  of  thirty-one  years  the 
Wolfe  papers  returned  to  the  home  which  first  received 
them  after  the  death  of  Wolfe's  mother. 

Turner's  Wolfiana  contained  the  following: — 

Transcripts  of  several  letters  addressed  by  General 
Wolfe  to  his  uncle;  autograph  copy  of  a  letter  from  Wolfe's 
mother  to  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  applying  for  a 
pension,  and  autograph  reply  thereto  by  the  Minister;  Mrs. 
Wolfe's  Memorial  to  the  King;  copy  of  her  Will;  General 
Orders  issued  to  Wolfe,  transcribed  in  the  hand  of  Robert 
Southey;  and  a  variety  of  family  and  other  papers.  There 
is  a  curious  pencil  sketch  of  Wolfe's  profile,  and  several 
letters  written  by  Southey  to  Turner  in  regard  to  his  pro- 
jected Life  of  Wolfe! 

Southey  gave  us  his  plan  of  writing  a  biography,*  but, 
curiously  enough,  the  work  has  been  several  times  referred 
to  in  literature  as  though  it  had  been  actually  published.  In 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  Nov.  1826,  Christopher  North  wrote 
an  anticipatory  review  of  it. 

Earliest  Portrait  of  Wolfe 

This  now  hangs  in  Squerryes  Court,  Westerham. 

Griffin  says  that  this  represented  the  boy  with  his  na- 
tural red  hair,  but  that  after  a  time  with  water-colours  the 
hair  was  changed  to  a  powdered  wig;  consequently,  a  sponge 
and  clean  water  would  restore  it  to  the  natural  state. 

N.  &  Q.  Ser.  1,  vol.  iv,  1851,  p.  439. 

Footnote — 

*Soutney':s  unfinished  autograph  manuscript,  of  33i 
pages,  (1S29),  is  now  in  the  N'orthcliffe  Collection,  The  Pub- 
lic Archives,  Ottawa. 
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Pistols  Presented  by  Wolfe 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  pistols,  now  preserved 
in  the  United  States,  alleged  to  have  been  presented  by 
Wolfe  to  Dr.  Tudor  in  gratitude  for  services  rendered  to 
him  in  his  dying  moments.  If  a  surgeon  of  this  name  re- 
ceived such  a  gift  from  Wolfe  at  Quebec  it  was  certainly  not 
on  the  battlefield.  They  may  have  been  presented  because 
of  professional  services  to  the  general  during  his  severe  ill- 
ness some  time  prior  to  the  Battle  of  the  Plains. 

On  Prince  Edward  Island  there  is  a  pair  of  pistols  bear- 
ing the  inscription  "The  gift  of  General  Wolfe  to  Captain 
Samuel  Holland,  1759."  They  are  now  owned  by  a  descen- 
dant of  Holland.  In  1795  Holland's  son,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
60th  regt.  fought  a  duel  with  these  pistols  at  Quebec  and 
was  killed.  Chipman,  the  biographer  of  Holland,  says  that 
there  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  to  the  effect  that  Holland 
gave  the  pistols  to  his  son  before  the  duel,  saying,  "Here  are 
the  weapons  which  my  beloved  friend,  General  Wolfe,  pre- 
sented to  me  on  the  day  of  his  death.  Use  them  to  keep  the 
old  family  name  without  stain." 

Holland  had  been  intimately  associated  with  Wolfe 
both  at  Louisbourg  and  Quebec,  and  he,  doubtless,  had  re- 
ceived the  pistols  as  a  gift  from  Wolfe,  but  we  must  reject 
the  story  that  they  were  given  on  the  plains  of  Abraham. 
Wolfe,  probably,  did  not  carry  pistols;  from  Holland's  own 
account,  we  know  that  he  was  near  Wolfe  at  the  end,  claim- 
ing to  have  supported  his  wounded  arm.  Doughty  has  pub- 
lished Holland's  letter  giving  the  information  in  the  Can- 
adian Historical  Review,  March,  1923. 

Wolfe's  Swords 

In  the  Royal  United  Service  Museum,  Whitehall,  is  the 
short  sword  or  hanger  worn  by  Wolfe  at  Quebec.  It  was 
presented  by  George  Warde,  a  descendant  of  George  Warde, 
of  Squerryes  Court,  Wolfe's  life  long  friend,  and,  probably 
came  to  him  from  Mrs.  Wolfe,  who  gave  various  other  fam- 
ily treasures  to  the  Wardes.  This  hanger  is  represented  in 
Houston's  well-known  full-length  engraving  of  Wolfe,  based 
on  the  sketch  made  by  Hervey  Smith  at  Quebec. 

There  is  another  sword,  which  belonged  to  Wolfe,  in 
Chetham's  Hospital,  Manchester;  it  hangs  in  Lady's  Bay,  in 
the  Grand  Hall.  It  formerly  belonged  to  Thomas  Barrett, 
a  famous  genealogist  and  antiquary.    After  his  death,  his 
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effects  were  sold  at  T.  Dodd's  rooms,  Royal  Exchange,  Man- 
chester, Feb.  10th,  1821,  the  more  important  coming  into 
possession  of  the  Feoffes  of  the  Hospital. 

Dr.  Doughty,  in  his  Siege  of  Quebec,  tells  of  another 
sword,  which  was  claimed  to  have  belonged  to  Wolfe.  It  was 
found  near  the  spot  where  Wolfe  died  about  ninety  years 
afterwards.  When  the  100th  regt.  was  raised  in  Canada  for 
service  in  the  Crimea,  the  sword  was  presented  to  a  Major 
Dunn,  who  took  it  to  the  war.  Later,  the  weapon  came  into 
possession  of  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Patterson,  Minister  of  Militia. 
That  this  sword  belonged  to  Wolfe,  is  pure  fantasy.  Though 
it  is  a  good  example  of  an  officer's  sword  of  the  mid-eigh- 
teenth century,  it  may  have  belonged  to  any  one  of  the 
many  officers  who  fought  at  Quebec. 

Wolfe's  Silk  Sash  Worn  at  Quebec 

This  came  to  Sir  Charles  Ker  of  Gateshaw  and  was  be- 
queathed to  the  XXth  regt.  (Lancashire  Fusiliers)  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Ker,  Edinburgh,  who  died  Nov.  4,  1901. 

This  sash  is  now  in  the  Mess  of  the  1st  Battn.  of  the 
Lancashire  Fusiliers. 

(Smyth's  History  of  the  Lancashire  Fusiliers.) 

Wolfe's  Gloves 

Cuthbert  Bede,  B.  A.,  (N.  &  Q.,  Ser.  1,  vol.  X,  p.  326) 
says  that  shortly  before  his  death  Wolfe  gave  the  gloves  he 
had  been  wearing  to  General  Price,  his  A.  D.  C.  The  family 
long  had  them,  but  they  have  disappeared. 

(Wolfe  had  no  A.  D.  C.  of  this  name.— J.  C.  W.) 

Wolfe's  Fusil  or  Musket 

In  the  Royal  United  Service  Museum,  this  weapon  is 
preserved.  The  barrel  was  made  in  France  by  Jn.  Small, 
Vincennes.   The  stock  is  made  of  light  Canadian  maple. 

There  is  no  definite  proof  that  this  was  Wolfe's  musket, 
the  ownership  being  only  traditional. 

In  Houston's  full-length  engraving,  which  was  based  on 
the  sketch  of  Harvey  Smith,  Wolfe's  aide-de-camp  at  Que- 
bec, the  general  has  a  fusil  strapped  across  his  back. 

This  has  given  rise  to  much  surmise,  it  being  consid- 
ered unlikely  that  the  leader  of  an  army  would  carry  the 
weapon  of  the  common  soldier.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
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that  Wolfe  led  his  troops  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  carrying 
only  a  small  cane,  with  his  sword  hanging  from  his  side. 

The  fusil  was  probably  added  to  the  sketch  out  of  com- 
pliment to  Wolfe's  old  regiment,  the  XXth  (Lancashire  Fus- 
iliers of  the  present  day) . 

On  one  occasion,  the  officers  of  this  regiment  did  carry 
a  fusil  into  action,  viz.  at  Dettingen. 

Major  Smyth,  historian  of  the  regiment  says: — 

"At  Dettingen  every  soldier  was  armed  with  a  sword 
in  addition  to  his  bayonet  and  musket;  and  every  officer 
and  sergeant  'a  pike,  except  in  the  Fusiliers,  where  the  of- 
ficer carried  a  light  fusil." 

The  reason  for  this  was  to  render  the  officers  indistin- 
guishable from  the  men,  so  that  the  enemy's  sharp-shooters 
could  not  easily  pick  off  the  former. 

Captain  George  Wolfe  Murray  writes  me  that  he  pos- 
sesses a  fusil,  which  has  been  treasured  in  his  family  ever 
since  the  Quebec  campaign,  and  has  always  been  known  as 
Wolfe's  gun.  It  was  sent  home  by  his  ancestor  Lieut.-Col- 
onel  Alexander  Murray,  who  commanded  the  Grenadiers  at 
Quebec. 

Whether  it  was  presented  to  Murray  by  Wolfe  or  se- 
cured as  a  memento  after  the  death  of  the  latter  is  not 
know.  Either  supposition  is  possible  since  Wolfe  and  Mur- 
ray were  close  friends. 

The  weapon  is  highly  ornamented,  with  engraved  silver 
mountings,  and  is  five  feet  three  inches  in  length.  The  name 
on  the  barrel  is  "D.  Morton."  There  is  a  small  silver  plate 
with  the  initials  "J.  D.".  The  word  "Gatehouse"  is  on  the 
lock.  On  one  side  of  the  butt  is  a  silver  plate  with  an  en- 
graved bird,  somewhat  resembling  an  eagle.  The  ornamen- 
tation indicates  that  the  fusil  belonged  to  an  officer.  Cap- 
tain Wolfe  Murray  points  out  that  it  does  not  resemble  the 
weapon  carried  by  Wolfe  in  Hervey  Smith's  sketch,  but  is 
more  like  that  on  the  back  of  the  grenadier  in  West's  Death 
of  Wolfe. 

Smith  may  not  have  made  use  of  Wolfe's  fusil  at  all  in 
making  his  drawing.  The  figure  was  the  important  part.  I 
have  given  elsewhere  the  reason  for  adding  the  gun,  which 
would  likely  be  sketched  from  any  weapon  used  by  the 
soldiers. 

It  is  highly  possible  that  the  Wolfe  Murray  fusil  had 
been  given  to  Wolfe  by  a  friend  whose  initials  are  "J.  D." 
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Personal  Characteristics 


Various  accounts  of  Wolfe's  personal  appearance  are 
on  record;  of  these  mention  made  be  made  of  Thackeray's 
description  of  The  Virginians,  Parkman's  in  his  Wolfe  and 
Montcalm,  and  Smyth's  in  his  History  of  the  Twentieth  Re- 
giment. These  are  based  partly  on  traditional  reports,  part- 
ly on  studies  of  paintings  and  engravings.  From  these  data 
a  conjectural  description  is  made,  which  cannot  be  far  re- 
moved from  the  truth.  Wolfe's  figure  was  scarcely  that,  of 
the  ideal  soldier;  it  was  far  from  being  vigorous,  well-pro- 
portioned or  robust.  He  was  tall  (over  six  feet) ,  thin  and 
lanky,  and  had  narrow  sloping  shoulders;  though  he  held 
himself  erect  his  gait  is  said  to  have  been  awkward.  The 
head  was  undoubtedly  the  most  striking  part  of  his  ana- 
tomy. Viewed  from  the  front,  the  face  was  thin,  though  the 
cheek-bones  were  high,  and  the  complexion  was  dull.  The 
eyes  were  blue,  the  mouth  firm,  and  the  general  expression 
was  very  pleasant. 

On  profile  the  appearance  was  peculiar.  The  forehead 
sloped  backward,  the  nose  was  long  and  slightly  retrousse. 
The  upper  lip  was  attached  to  the  nose  further  forwards 
than  normal  and  sloped  downwards  and  backwards  towards 
the  mouth.  There  was  a  well-marked  double  chin.  This 
curious  outline  has  been  compared  to  the  flap  of  an  enve- 
lope, and  in  some  of  the  engravings  is  distinctly  ugly;  it  has 
also  suggested  weakness  of  character  in  the  minds  of  some 
writers,  mainly  on  account  of  the  sloping  chin.  If,  however, 
the  double  roll  below  the  latter  be  eliminated,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  chin  itself  is  quite  normal  and  strong.  The 
hair  was  aggressively  red,  though  it  was  generally  covered 
with  a  wig.  The  latter  was,  however,  frequently  discarded 
during  the  last  year  of  his  life,  probably,  entirely  through- 
out the  Quebec  campaign. 

Wolfe's  appearance  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  be- 
lief that  he  was  tainted  with  tuberculosis.  The  narrow  chest, 
muddy  complexion  and  red  hair  have  frequently  been  found 
in  those  described  by  physicians  of  former  generations  as  of 
the  strumous  type.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Wolfe's 
younger  brother  Edward  died  of  tuberculosis  in  his  first 
campaign  in  Flanders.  James  was  anything  but  a  vigorous 
youth,  and  when  he  first  enlisted  he  broke  down  in  health 
and  had  to  return  home. 

After  the  campaign  of  Culloden,  when  stationed  in 
Scotland,  he  did  not  thrive  well  in  the  severe  climate,  and 
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frequently  wrote  to  his  mother  regarding  attacks  of  illness, 
some  of  which  were  quite  severe.  In  the  Quebec  campaign 
he  suffered  considerably.  On  one  occasion  he  was  confined 
to  bed  with  a  sharp  fever  and  nearly  gave  up  his  command. 
Since  one  of  his  chief  symptoms  was  marked  irritability  of 
the  bladder,  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  he  was,  by  this  time, 
afflicted  with  chronic  tuberculosis  of  the  kidneys  and  blad- 
der. With  such  a  distressing  condition  it  is  remarkable  that 
he  kept  up  his  courage  and  endurance  amidst  the  difficulties 
and  disappointments  of  the  campaign.  Undoubtedly,  his 
spirit  was  of  the  heroic  type.  He  was  not  easily  daunted 
but  was  dominated  by  the  determination  to  succeed.  It  was 
the  ardent  soul  of  the  man  which  lifted  him  above  his  fel- 
lows and  made  him  an  inspiring  leader. 

In  company  his  physical  imperfections  were  forgotten, 
so  marked  was  his  charm  of  manner,  and  so  animated  his 
speech.  He  was  the  idol  of  his  soldiers,  who  frequently  re- 
ferred to  him  as  their  "little  red-haired  corporal."  In  so- 
ciety he  was  noted  for  his  courtesy  and  charm.  He  was  most 
punctilious  as  regards  his  dress  and  had  quite  the  air  of  a 
gallant.  He  was  fond  of  sport,  and,  though  a  bad  shot,  en- 
joyed hunting  and  shooting  as  well  as  fishing.  He  was  an 
excellent  horseman. 

Of  sport  in  Scotland,  he  says — "My  cousin,  Goldsmith, 

has  sent  me  the  finest  young  pointer  that  ever  was  seen  

a  fishing  rod  and  wheel,  at  the  same  time,  of  his  own 
workmanship,  that  are  inestimable.  This  with  a  salmon  rod 
from  my  uncle  Wat,  your  flies  and  my  own  guns,  puts  me  in 
condition  to  undertake  Highland  sport,  and  to  adventure 
myself  amongst  mountain,  lake  and  wildest  wastes."  When 
in  command  of  the  XXth  regiment,  he  was  most  particular 
about  the  physical  well-being  of  his  soldiers,  enjoining  on 
his  junior  officers  the  necessity  of  constant  supervision  in 
this  regard. 

General  Wolfe's  Song 

There  has  long  been  a  tradition  that  the  following  song 
was  composed  by  Wolfe  and  sung  by  him  at  his  last  Mess 
dinner  the  day  before  the  Battle  of  the  Plains — 

How  stands  the  glass  around, 
For  shame  you  bake  no  care,  my  boys, 
Row  stands  the  glass  around? 
Let  wine  and  mirth  abound. 
The  trumpets  sound, 
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The  colours  they  are  flying,  boys, 
To  fight  kill  or  wound; 

May  we  be  found, 
Content  with  our  hard  fate,  my  boys, 
On  the  cold  ground. 

Why  soldiers  why 
Should  we  be  melancholy,  boys? 

Why  soldiers  why? 
Whose  business  'tis  to  die! 

What  sighing  fie, 
Hang  care,  drink  round  be  merry,  boys, 

Tis  he,  you,  or  I, 

Cold,  wet,  or  dry, 
We're  always  bound  to  follow,  boys, 

And  scorn  to  fly. 

Think  of  renown, 
Before  you  go  to  fight,  my  boys, 

Think  of  renown; 
Likewise  the  British  Crown; 
That  you  may  go  down 
With  honour  to  your  graves,  my  boys, 

In  the  cold  ground. 

So  never  frown, 
But  take  a  glass,  a  smiling  glass 

Of  good  liquor  round. 

Behold  this  sword  of  mine 

Which  has  stood  many  a  cut,  my  boys, 

Behold  this  sword  of  mine, 
So  hoys  don't  decline; 

But  boldly  clear  your  way,  my  boys, 
So  let  the  armies  join, 
And  break  the  enemy's  line; 

But  before  you  go  to  fight,  my  boy", 

Drink  off  your  wine. 

It  is  but  in  vain, 
I  mean  not  to  upbraid  you,  boys, 

It  is  but  in  vain 
For  soldiers  to  complain; 

The  next  campaign, 
All  in  the  field  'of  battle,  boys, 

Perhaps  we  may  be  slain, 

But  should  we  remain, 
A  bottle  and  kind  landlady 

Cures  all  our  pain. 


There  is  no  foundation,  whatever,  for  the  attribution  of 
authorship  to  Wolfe,  for  both  words  and  music  are  of  older 
date. 

According  to  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  the  words  first  appear- 
ed in  print  in  1710,  years  before  Wolfe  was  born.  The  music 
so  strongly  resembles  the  tune  of  an  early  eighteenth  cen- 
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tury  song  "Why,  Soldiers,  Why,"  that  it  is  probable  that 
the  latter  air  was  merely  altered  to  suit  the  metre  of  the 
other  composition. 

That  Wolfe  even  sang  the  song  the  day  before  his  last 
battle  is  highly  doubtful.  Certainly  during  the  evening  he 
was  engaged  in  making  preparations  for  the  battle,  and  in 
arranging  his  private  affairs.  Commander  John  Jervis  spent 
an  hour  with  Wolfe,  who  told  him  of  his  presentiments  that 
he  should  not  survive  the  morrow,  at  the  same  time  giving 
him  the  miniature  of  Miss  Lowther,  with  instructions  to  de- 
liver it  to  her  in  case  of  his  death.  He  also  made  a  codicil 
to  his  will. 

It  is  not  likely  that  a  man  of  Wolfe's  character  would 
indulge  in  bacchanalian  doggerel  at  such  a  time. 

Yet  I  possess  a  musical  production  published  in  London 
soon  after  the  fall  of  Quebec  entitled 

".Siege  of  Quebec."    A  Sonata  for  the  Harpsichord  or 
Pianoforte,  with  Accompaniments  for  a  Violin,  Violincello. 
&  Tymp&no  ad  lihituni. 
•Composed  by  W.  B.  de  Krifft. 

Dedicated  to  the  Officers  &c  tEngag'd  in  that  Glorious 
Service,  Sept.  13th,  1759. 

The  first  item  in  this  composition  is  the  music  of  "How 
stands  the  Glass  around,"  and  this  is  stated  to  be  a  favorite 
song  of  General  Wolfe,  and  sung  the  evening  before  the  en- 
gagement wherein  he  was  killed.  Then  follows  a  description 
in  music  of  the  various  stages  of  the  battle. 

It  is,  therefore,  quite  certain  that  the  associations  of 
Wolfe  with  the  song  was  believed  very  soon  after  his  death. 

A  drama  entitled  "The  Siege  of  Quebec"  was  brought 
out  at  Covent  Garden,  but  was  not  a  success. 

Wolfe  at  Falkirk  and  Culloden 

Wolfe  was  a  Captain  in  the  4th  (Burrell's)  regt.  in 
these  battles.  At  Culloden  this  regiment  was  on  the  left  of 
the  line  and  had  to  withstand  the  fierce  onslaught  of  the 
Cameron  and  Athol  men,  which  they  successfully  did  with 
a  loss  of  120  killed  and  wounded. 

A  story  of  an  incident  that  is  said  to  have  passed  be- 
tween the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  Wolfe  is  worth  repeat- 
ing. It  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  days  of  Culloden 
without  contradiction. 

"Wolfe,"  sayd  the  Duke,  "shoot  me  that  Highland 
scoundrel  who  thus  dares  to  look  on  us  with  such  contempt 
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and  insolence."  "My  commission,"  replied  Wolfe,  "is  at 
your  Highness'  disposal,  but  I  never  can  consent  to  become 
an  executioner." 

The  Duke  cherished  no  animosity  against  Wolfe  be- 
cause of  this  rebuke.  He  knew  too  well  his  exceptional  mili- 
tary ability,  and  on  January  5th,  1749,  when  a  Majority 
fell  vacant  in  the  XXth  Regiment,  the  Duke  promoted 
Wolfe  to  the  position. 

In  the  expedition  commanded  by  Sir  John  Mordaunt, 
which  was  sent  against  Rochefort,  in  September,  1757, 
Wolfe  was  Quartermaster-General,  and  was  the  only  one 
who  acquired  any  reputation;  for  his  services  he  was  pro- 
moted brevet-Colonel  on  October  21st,  1757. 

At  Louisbourg 

Of  the  three  Colonels  nominated  to  command  brigades 

in  an  expedition  destined  for  the  capture  of  Louisbourg  

Wolfe  led  the  brigade  which  made  the  real  attack  at  Fresh- 
water Cove  on  June  8th.  The  landing  was  effected  in  a  roll- 
ing sea,  and  under  a  heavy  fire,  nevertheless  a  redoubt  was 
stormed,  the  entrenchments  carried,  and  the  other  brigades 
were  landed  without  opposition. 

In  the  subsequent  operations  against  Louisbourg,  whe- 
ther in  an  attack  by  the  British,  or  in  repelling  a  sortie  by 
the  French,  the  most  conspicuous  figure  was  that  of  Briga- 
dier Wolfe.  After  the  fall  of  the  stronghold,  Wolfe  was 
known  as  the  "Hero  of  Louisbourg." 

There  are  many  accounts  of  the  landing  of  the  troops 
at  Gabarus  Bay  in  the  face  of  a  severe  fire  from  the  French 
entrenchments  along  the  shore.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
is  that  of  Alexander  Murray,  contained  in  a  letter  to  his 
wife,  dated  June  13,  1758.  The  attack  took  place  on  June 
8th.  Owing  to  the  courtesy  of  Capt.  Wolfe  Murray  I  am 
able  to  quote  from  this  letter  as  follows: — 

"Geml.  Wolfe,  who  'commanded  the  Grenadiers,  Irregu- 
lars, etc.,  made  the  signal  to  advance,  which  they  did  with 
great  briskness  &  Silence  till  we  got  very  near  their  en- 
trenchments when  they  begun  a  most  prodigious  fire  froim 
two  cannon,  several  Swivels  &  musketry  so  that  it  fell  all 
round  just  as  if  one  had  taken  handfuls  of  Shot  and  thrown 
into  the  water;  yet  luckily  I  escaped  quite  unhurt  during 
the  thickest  etf  it  for  about  fourteen  minutes,  when  Genera? 
Wolfe  waved  me  to  go  to  the  right,  and  in  an  Instant  we 
got  up  some  very  steep  rocks  and  forced  their  lines  which 
was  incredibly  strong  both  by  nature  and  art  so  that  an 
immediate  rout  followed  and  a  great  many  of  iFrench  and 
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some  Indians  were  killed  the  men  scalped  the  Indians  and 
some  peasants  hut  the  Soldiers  were  treated  with  the  great- 
est Humanity  we  took  a  good  many  Prisoners  and  followed 
them  so  near  the  Town  that  the  light  Infantry  &c  burned 
the  suburibs  and  I  think  if  the  body  of  the  troops  had  been 
near  us  we  might  have  entered  the  town  with  them,  my 
fine  Piece  was  shot  to  Pieces  about  60  shot  holes  in  my 
boat  yet  nobody  in  her  'wounded:  as  Jo  (his  batman)  was 
sick  and  nohody  of  our  Regt.  (45th)  under  my  command  l 
took  MidLeod  &  Staekpole  with  me  who  behaved  so  well 
that  G.  W'olfe  gave  them  a  Guinea.  That  Gentleman  landed 
and  got  into  the  hottest  fire  with  only  his  Cane  in  his  hand 
&  exposed  himself  like  any  Grandr. 

In  the  account  given  by  Beekles  Willson  in  his  Life  and 
Letters  of  Wolfe  it  is  stated  that  when  Wolfe  reached  the 
shore  he  asked  who  had  been  first  ashore.  Two  Highland 
soldiers  were  pointed  out  to  him.  "Good  Fellows!"  he  cried, 
and  going  up  to  the  men  presented  them  with  a  guinea  a- 
piece. 

Alexander  Murray's  letter  corroborates  this  account, 
and,  as  well,  gives  the  names  of  the  two  brave  and  lucky 
soldiers,  who  were  under  his  immediate  command. 

Wolfe's  Prophecy  after  the  Fall  of  Louisbotjrg 

In  a  letter  to  his  mother  he  said: — 

"North  America  will  some  time  hence  he  a  vast  Em- 
pire— the  seat  of  power  and  learning.  There  will  grow  a 
people  out  'of  our  little  spot,  England,  that  will  fill  this  vast 
space  and  divide  this  great  portion  of  the  globe  with  the 
Spaniard,  who  is  possessed  of  the  other  half.  It  is  my  hum- 
ble opinion  that  the  Erench  may  he  rooted  out,  if  our  Gov- 
ernment will  follow  the  blows  they  have  given  and  prose- 
cute the  war  with  the  vigour  it  requires." 


Edmund  Burke  on  Wolfe 

In  the  Annual  Register  for  1759  is  the  following  extract 
from  a  speech: — 

"However  glorious  this  victory  was,  and  thowever  im- 
portant its  consequences,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  was 
very  dearly  bought.  Soldiers  may  be  raised;  officers  will  be 
formed  by  experience;  but  the  loss  of  a  genius  in  war  is  a 
loss  that  we  know  not  how  to  repair.  The  death  of  W'olfe 
was  indeed  grevious  to  his  •country,  but  to  himself  the  most 
happy  that  can  be  imagined,  and  the  most  to  be  envied  by 
all  those  who  have  a  true  relish  for  military  glory.  Unin- 
debted to  family  or  'Connections,  unsupported  hy  intrigue 
or  faction,  he  had  accomplisihed  the  whole  business  of  life 
at  a  time  when  others  are  only  beginning  to  appear." 
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Walpole's  Estimate 

In  Walpole's  Memoirs  occurs  the  following  characteri- 
zation of  Wolfe: — 

"Ambition,  industry,  passion  for  the  service,  were  con- 
spicuous in  him.  He  seemed  to  breath  for  nothing  but 
fame  and  lost  no  moments  in  qualifying  himself  to  com- 
pass that  ohject. 

Presumption  in  himself  was  necessary  for  his  object, 
and  he  had  it.  He  was  formed  to  execute  the  designs  or 
such  a  master  as  Pitt." 

Smollett 

In  his  History  of  England  (1790  Edn.),  vol.  11,  p.  71, 
Smollett  says: — 

"Had  his  faculties  been  exercised  to  their  full  extent 
by  opportunity  and  action,  had  his  judgment  been  fully 
matured  by  age  and  experience,  he  would,  without  doubt, 
have  rivalled  in  reputation  the  most  celebrated  captains  of 
antiquity." 

COWPER 

In  The  Task,  Book  11,  are  the  following  lines: — 

"England,  with  all  thy  faults.,  I  love  thee  still. 
Time  was  when  it  was  praise  and  boast  enough 
In  every  clime',  and  travel  where  we  might, 
That  we  were  born  her  children.    Praise  enough 
To  fill  the  ambition  of  a  private  man 
That  Chatham's  language  was  his  mother  tongue 
And  Wolfe's  great  name  compatriot  with  his  own. 


Wolfe  where'er  he  fought, 
Put  so  much  of  his  heart  into  his  act 
That  his  example  had  a  magnet's  force, 
.And  all  were  swift  to  follow  whom  all  loved." 

The  following  tribute  is  given  by  Robert  Wright,  who 
wrote  a  Life  of  Wolfe  in  1864: — 

"Wolfe — the  pattern  of  the  officer,  the  darling  of  the 
soldier — wins  at  once  our  admiration,  our  respect,  and  our 
love.  Although  by  nature  passionate,  he  was  void  of  un- 
called-for offence.  He  was  impulsive,  but  not  rash;  persis- 
tent but  not  oibstinaite;  self-confident,  yet  modest;  aspiring, 
but  not  vainglorious;  generous,  hospitable,  and  charitable, 
tout  not  extravagant;  stern,  but  gentle;  ingenious,  'but  not 
egotistic;  free-spoken,  yet  courteous. 

If  ever  high  honour,  strict  integrity,  and  all  the  qual- 
ifications which  constitute  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  son, 
a  true  and  constant  lover,  a  sincere  friend,  a  loyal  subject, 
and  a  pure  patriot,  were  combined  with  fearless  valour,  un- 
tiring industry,  and  great  mental  capacity,  they  were  com- 
bined in  James  Wolfe." 
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Wolfe  and  DeLaune 

During  his  career  as  a  senior  officer  Wolfe  took  the 
greatest  interest  in  his  juniors,  encouraging  them  and  assist- 
ing them  by  his  advice  at  all  times. 

I  have  recently  come  into  possession  of  an  interesting 
volume  entitled  A  Treatise  of  Military  Discipline  by  Hum- 
phrey Bland,  6th  Edition,  1746.  This  work  was  a  standard 
text-book  for  officers  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  vol- 
ume belonged  to  Wolfe's  private  library,  and  bears  his  well- 
known  signature  "Jam:  Wolfe"  on  the  title  page,  besides 
having  his  annotations  on  various  pages. 

He  presented  the  book  to  DeLaune  when  the  latter  was 
a  young  officer  in  the  XXth  regiment. 

Several  statements  written  by  De  Laune  were  bound  by 
him  in  the  volume  and  are  of  the  greatest  interest.  The 
longest  is  as  follows: — 

note  to  this  book 
Bland's  Military  Discipline 

This  invaluable  Treatise  formerly  belonged  to  the  late 
General  Wolfe  and  was  given  me  by  that  great  and  regret- 
ted Soldier  when  I  was  an  Ensign  in  the  20th  Foot  of  W:ch 
Regiment  he  was  Lieut.  Colonel  in  the  year  1752.  I  after- 
wards came  to  serve  under  him  in  the  67th  Foot  and  later 
he  chose  me  especially  to  accompany  him  in  the  Quebeck 
Campaign,  when  I  had  the  happiness  to  fulfill  in  some  de- 
gree the  expectations  he  had  generously  form'd  of  me  be- 
fore he  was  struck  down  in  the  hour  of  Victory.  In  the 
course  of  the  Letter  which  Col.  Wolfe  honor'd  me  with  con- 
cerning my  military  studies — he  was  then  on  the  point  of 
going  abroad  on  furlough — he  enjoin'd  me  particularly  to 
study  General  Bland's  Manual  and  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
discover  later  what  a  prime  favorite  this  Book  was  with 
him,  although  he  took  exception  to  certain  parts  of  it  as  be- 
ing, in  his  opinion,  dull  and  labor'd  and  many  of  the  Tab- 
les and  Directions  quite  unnecessary  and  indeed  founded  on 
the  opinion  that  the  young  officer  was  without  any  know- 
ledge of  Mathematics  or  even  of  Arithmetic  and  otherwise 
he  thought  exacted  too  little  from  his  intelligence. 

On  the  other  hand  for  Bland's  general  principles  and 
observations  he  had  nothing  but  praise  and  I  am  convinced 
that  these  guided  his  own  Conduct  and  Dispositions — more 
perhaps  than  he  would  acknowledge — at  Louisbourg  and 
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Quebeck.  For  example,  I  know  that  Gen.  Wolfe  always  im- 
pressed upon  his  officers  the  value  of  reserving  your  fire  last 
and  on, the  very  morning  of  the  battle  before  Quebeck  he 
spoke  in  these  terms: — 

Receive,  said  he,  the  enemy's  fire  first  and  preserve 
your  own  last.  Those  of  the  enemy  who  remain  unhurt  will 
be  put  to  such  disorder  and  confusion  by  the  thought  of 
what  is  coming  that  they  will  be  beaten  men  when  yr  broad- 
side comes. 

Although  I  did  not  reflect  upon  it  at  the  time,  yet  af- 
terwards I  recalPd  that  these  were  allmost  exactly  Bland's 
own  words  and  I  believe  that  Gen.  W.  deriv'd  the  maxim  as 
well  as  many  others,  thence.  I  have  heard  that  his  siege 
tackticks  at  Louisbourg  owned  much  to  Old  Humphrey,  as 
we  were  wont  to  call  him. 

I  met  General  Bland,  the  author  when  he  was  Governor 
of  the  Castle  and  an  old  man,  tho'  active.  He  had  been  Col- 
onel of  the  36th  Foot  and  also  of  the  3rd  Kings  own  Dra- 
goon Guards.  He  was  Quarter  Master  Genl  in  Flanders  in 
1742. 

W.  DeLaune. 

67th  Regt.  1761. 

On  a  blank  page  in  the  front  of  the  book  is  written  in 
his  own  handwriting: — 

Will  De  Laune 

20th  Regt.  Foot. 

Glasgow 

This  indicates  the  period  of  the  gift  of  the  book  by 
Wolfe.  The  latter  was  made  acting  Lieut.-Colonel  of  the 
Regt.  on  March,  1749,  succeeding  Edward  Cornwallis  who 
was  sent  to  found  Halifax.  Immediately  afterwards  the 
regiment  was  sent  to  Glasgow,  where  it  remained  until  Oct. 
16th,  on  which  day  it  departed  for  Perth. 

De  Laune  was  something  of  a  draughtsman,  for  he  has 
included  in  the  book  a  pen  sketch  of  Wolfe's  profile,  slightly 
coloured.  His  initials  "W.  DeL."  are  on  the  bottom  of  the 
drawing,  which  is  an  oval  measuring  3|x3  in.  The  sketch  is 
simple  but  brings  out  very  well  the  characteristic  features 
of  Wolfe's  face.  In  the  back  of  the  volume  De  Laune  has 
pasted,  on  several  pages  the  London  Gazette  Extraordinary, 
Oct.  17,  containing  the  official  news  of  the  fall  of  Quebec. 
He  has  made  various  comments  and  corrected  errors  in  this 
account,  with  his  pen. 
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One  of  these  refers  to  the  climbing  of  the  heights  to  the 
Plains  of  Abraham  in  the  early  morning.  He  had  the  honor 
of  having  been  chosen  to  lead  the  van  with  twenty  four  oth- 
er volunteers  followed  by  the  Light  Infantry.  De  Laune's 
note  in  the  book  says: — 

"Seven,  minutes  past  four  when  the  advance  party  land- 
ed at  Anse  de  Foulon,  exactly  where  the  General  intended 
us  to  land,  hut  all  the  boats  oou'd  not  come  at  the  same 
spot.  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  had  assembled 
and  had  climbed  the  heights.  After  we  had  dispers'd  the 
Enemy  post  the  other  troops  followed  our  Rangers  and  Lt. 
Infantry.  We  were  five  hours  on  the  field  before  the  battle. 

His  note  regarding  the  burial  of  Wolfe  is  interesting. 
It  is  as  follows: — 

To  me  fell  the  melancholy  honour  of  accompanying  the 
body  our  noble  young  General  on  board  the  Royal  William 
to  England,  his  mortal  remains  having  been  embalm'd,  en- 
closed in  a  stone  shell  fetch'd  out  of  the  chief  convent  at 
Quebeek.  After  four  weeks  at  sea  we  eventually  landed  at 
Portsmouth  and  came  on  thence  to  Blackheath  with  the 
body  on  the  18th  November  ahout  midday.  He  was  buried 
in  the  Parish  Church  of  Greenwich  alongside  his  late  iPath- 
er  who  had  preceded  him  to  the  grave  by  only  a  few 
months. 

W.  D. 

The  reference  to  the  use  of  a  stone  coffin  from  the  Ursu- 
line  convent  of  Quebec  is  a  detail  which  has  not  been  noted 
elsewhere,  and  it  has  never  before  appeared  in  print. 

De  Laune  was  undoubtedly  a  favorite  of  Wolfe.  In  a 
letter  written  in  February  1758,  just  before  departing  for 
Louisbourg  he  refers  to  De  Laune  as  being  formed  by  na- 
ture for  the  American  war.  Again,  in  another  letter  written 
at  Halifax  on  the  way  to  Louisbourg  he  says  that  "De 
Laune  would  be  more  useful  here  than  could  be  conceived." 
In  the  middle  of  the  siege  he  wrote  to  Lord  George  Saekville 
that  "if  His  Majesty  had  thought  fit  to  let  Carleton  come 
with  us  as  engineer  and  De  Laune  and  2  or  3  more  for  the 
light  Foot,  it  would  have  cut  the  matter  much  shorter,  and 
we  might  now  be  ruining  the  walls  of  Quebec." 

At  Quebec  on  Sept.  10th,  Wolfe  took  a  number  of  offi- 
cers, including  Monckton,  Townshend,  Carleton  and  De 
Laune  to  survey  the  shore  at  the  place  selected  by  him  for 
the  landing. 

His  will  was  witnessed  by  Thomas  Bell  and  De  Laune, 
and  to  each  of  these  was  left  a  bequest  of  a  hundred  gui- 
neas. 

The  selection  of  De  Laune  to  lead  the  van  when  the 
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Heights  were  climbed  indicates  the  confidence  which  the 
Commander  had  in  him.  It  was,  therefore  only  fitting  that 
De  Laune  should  have  been  chosen,  along  with  Wolfe's  re- 
gular aide-de-camps,  Thomas  Bell  and  Hervey  Smith  to  ac- 
company the  body  home  to  England. 

This  volume,  which  I  now  possess,  came  to  me  through 
one  of  De  Laune's  descendants  in  the  female  line.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  personal  relics  pertaining  to  Wolfe 
in  existence. 
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4 

PART  TWO 


Wolfe's  Love  Affairs 

Wolfe  came  of  age  after  his  campaign  in  Flanders.  He 
had  been  wounded  in  the  body  at  the  battle  of  Laffeldt  and 
returned  home  to  convalesce,  spending  the  winter  at  the 
home  of  his  family  in  Old  Burlington  Street,  London.  This 
was  the  only  long  holiday  which  he  enjoyed  during  his  life. 
It  was  then  that  he  met  Miss  Elizabeth  Lawson,  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  of  Isel,  one  of  the  maids  of 
honour  to  the  Princess  of  Wales.  Wolfe  was  greatly  attract- 
ed to  her  and  paid  her  much  attention.  But  in  March,  1748, 
he  was  with  the  army  again  on  the  continent,  and  had  to 
abandon  his  pursuit  of  the  lady.  On  his  return  at  Xmas  he 
again  enjoyed  a  brief  period  of  her  society,  before  he  depart- 
ed for  Scotland  to  serve  as  Major  in  the  XXth  regt.  In  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Captain  Rickson,  dated,  Glasgow,  April 
2,  1749,  he  speaks  quite  freely  about  the  lady  as  follows: — 

"The  last  'time  I  was  in  town,  only  throe  weeks,  I  was 
several  times  with  her. . .  .iShe  miade  a  surprising  progress 
in  that  snort  time,  and  won  all  my  affections.  Some  peo- 
ple reckon  her  handsome,  but  I,  that  am  her  lover,  don't 
think  her  a  'beauty.  ;She  has  much  sweetness  of  temper, 
sense  enough,  and  is  very  civil  and  engaging  in  her  behav- 
iour In  point  of  fortune,  she  has  no  more  than  I 

have  a  right  to  expect,  viz.,  £12.000  The  General 

and  Mrs.  Wolfe  are  rather  against  it,  from  ether  interested 
views,  as  they  imagine.  They  have  their  eye  upon  one  or 
£30.000." 

It  is  clear  that  Wolfe's  mother  was  determined  to  pre- 
vent a  match  between  them,  and  she  succeeded.  She  had 
picked  out  a  certain  Miss  Hoskins  of  Croyden,  with  a  for- 
tune of  £30,000.  But  her  efforts,  strongly  backed  by  those 
of  her  husband,  failed  to  interest  James.  He  was  deeply  at- 
tached to  Miss  Lawson  and  could  not  easily  forget  her.  He 
resented  his  parents'  opposition,  and  when  in  London  in 
November,  1750,  he  quarreled  violently  with  them,  and,  for 
the  only  time  in  his  career,  plunged  into  the  dissipations  of 
the  city.  After  a  period  of  illness  he  departed  for  his  regi- 
ment in  Scotland,  his  relations  with  his  parents  having  been 
considerably  strained. 

In  the  winter  of  1752-53  he  spent  some  time  in  Paris, 
and  wrote  to  a  friend  regarding  Miss  Lawson,  of  whom  he 
had  heard,  and  said  that  he  had  not  recovered  from  the  dis- 
order which  his  great  love  for  her  had  brought  him. 

"My  armour  has  not  been  without  its  use.  It  has  de- 
fended me  against  other  women,  introduced  a  great  deal  of 
philosophy  and  tranquility  as  -to  all  objects  of  our  strong- 
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est  affection,  and  something  softened  the  disposition  to  sev- 
erity and  rigour  that  I  had  contracted  in  the  camp,  trained 
up  as  I  was,  from  infancy  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace, 
in  war  and  tumult." 

In  March  1754,  during  a  short  furlough,  he  visited  Sir 
John  Mordaunt,  uncle  of  Miss  Lawson.  Referring  to  a  pic- 
ture of  her  in  the  house,  he  wrote  to  his  mother  as  follows: 

"It  took  away  my  stomach  for  two  or  three  days,  ane 
made  me  grave;  but  time,  the  never  bailing  aid  to  distres- 
sed lovers,  has  made  the  semblance  of  her  a  pleasing  but  - 
not  dangerous  object.  However,  I  find  it  bes,t  noit  to  'trust 
myself  'to  tine  lady's  eyes,  or  put  confidence  in  any  resolu- 
tions of  my  own." 

This  is  the  last  reference  found  in  Wolfe's  correspond- 
ence. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Miss  Lawson  never  mar- 
ried; she  died  in  March,  1759,  while  Wolfe  was  on  the  way 
to  Quebec;  by  this  time  a  new  mistress  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  his  heart. 

When  Wolfe  first  met  Miss  Katherine  Lowther  is  not 
certain,  but  it  was  probably  about  New  Year,  1757,  while 
visiting  his  mother  at  Bath.  This  lady  was  the  daughter  of 
Robert  Lowther,  who  before  his  death  had  been  Governor 
of  Barbadoes.  Her  brother  was  Sir  James  Lowther,  who, 
later,  became  first  Earl  of  Lonsdale.  She  was  very  beauti- 
ful and  accomplished.  The  development  of  their  love  affair 
cannot  be  traced  but  it  is  evident  that  there  was  no  engage- 
ment until  after  Wolfe's  return  from  Louisbourg. 

He  was  fully  occupied  with  soldiering  in  1757  and  1758 
and  had  little  opportunity  to  pay  court  to  Miss  Lowther. 

After  his  return  from  the  Louisbourg  campaign  he  went 
to  Bath  to  recuperate.  There  he  found  Miss  Lowther  with 
her  mother,  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  impetuous  soldier 
made  another  conquest.  But  his  courtship  was  a  very  in- 
terrupted one,  because,  before  the  end  of  the  year  he  was 
told  by  Pitt  that  he  wished  him  to  take  command  of  the 
expedition  which  was  to  be  sent  to  Quebec  in  February. 
Henceforth,  he  was  continually  occupied  with  preparations 
for  the  forthcoming  campaign.  Nevertheless,  he  found  some 
time  to  devote  to  Miss  Lowther,  and  an  understanding  was 
arrived  at,  though  no  engagement  was  announced.  Before 
he  left  for  Canada,  she  gave  him  a  beautiful  miniature  of 
herself  and  a  copy  of  Gray's  Elegy.  The  latter  volume,  now 
in  the  United  States,  bears  on  the  title  page  the  inscription, 
"K.  L.  Neptune  at  Sea."   It  was  evidently  read  very  care- 
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fully  by  Wolfe,  for,  on  the  pages  are  annotations  and  com- 
ments in  his  hand-writing,  probably  made  during  the  voy- 
age. 

It  is  evident  that  Wolfe's  mother  was  not  pleased  with 
Miss  Lowther,  and  relations  were  again  strained  between 
parents  and  son.  During  the  two  months  prior  to  his  de- 
parture Wolfe  visited  their  home  at  Blackheath  only  once. 
He  did  not  make  a  farewell  visit  to  them,  but  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing note  to  his  mother: — 

"Dear  Madam, — The  formality  of  taking  leave  should 
be  as  much  as  possible  avoided;  therefore  I  prefer  this 
method  of  offering  my  good  wishes  and  duty  to  my  father 
and  to  you.  I  shall  carry  this  business  through  with  my 
best  abilities.  The  rest,  you  know,  is  in  the  hands  of  Prov- 
idence, to  whose  care  I  hope  your  good  life  and  conduct 

will  recommend  your  son  

My  best  duty  to  the  General. 
I  am,  dear  Madam, 

Your  obedient  land  affectionate  son, 
Jam;  Wolfe ." 

In  his  will,  made  at  Sea  on  the  Neptune,  June  8,  1759, 
the  first  clause  read  as  follows: — 

"I  desire  that  Miss  Liowther's  Picture  may  be  set  in 
Jewels  to  the  amount  of  Five  Hundred  Guineas  and  re- 
turned to  her." 

After  the  Quebec  campaign  had  closed,  and  Wolfe's 
body  had  been  taken  to  England,  Captain  Bell,  Wolfe's 
aide-de-camp,  delivered  the  miniature  and  Wolfe's  papers 
to  Mrs.  Wolfe. 

On  October  25th  Miss  Lowther  sent  the  following  letter 
to  the  grief-stricken  mother,  and  in  it  is  clear  evidence  of 
the  latter's  opposition  to  the  lovers: — 

Madam, — Only  this  morning  ye  tidings  of  ye  Dreadful 
Calamity  reached  me  and  'I  yield  to  the  first  Impulse  to 
mingle  my  Grief  with  that  of  the  Hero's  Mother  at  the  Loss 
■of  One  who  whatever  his  Worth  to  his  Country  was  to  us 
both  doubly  .precious.  I  am  aware,  Madam,  of  the  Chasm 
between  us  which  has  not  been  heal'd.  Your  displeasure 
at  your  -Noble  Son's  Partiality  to  one  who  is  only  too  con- 
scious of  her  own  Unwortihiness  has  cost  her  many  a  Pang. 
But  you  cannot  without  Cruelty  still  attribute  to  me  amy 
Coldness  in  His  Parting,  for,  Madam,  I  always  felt  and  ex- 
pressed for  You  both  Reverence  and  Affection  and  desir'd 

you  ever  first  to  he  consider'd  Yet  our  Hearts  are  now 

too  idee  ply  wrung  for  reproaches. 

I  have  only  humbly  to  express  ye  Wish  that  any  Mes- 
sages which  he  may  have  left  for  me  and  which  may  have 
been  entrusted  to  ye  Bearer  of  his  private  Eff  ects  may  Thro' 
your  Indulgence,  Madam,  be  forwarded  here  to  me.  There 
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was  a  Picture  of  me  which  I  know  it  was  His  wish  should, 
in  case  of  Fatality,  e'Oime  again  into  my  Hands.  May  Go>ei 
comfort  ycu,  Madam,  in  your  great  affliction  is  the  constant 
Prayer  of 

Your  sincere  Humble  Servant, 
K.  Lowther. 

Raby  Castle, 

25th  of  October  1759. 

To  this  letter  Mrs.  Wolfe  sent  a  formal  reply.  After  a 
month  Miss  Lowther  again  wrote  asking  for  the  picture  and 
her  letters.  These  were,  in  due  course  returned  to  her.  Mrs. 
Wolfe  had  complied  with  her  son's  request,  and  had  the 
miniature  beautifully  mounted  with  jewels.  Among  the 
Wolfe  papers,  now  at  Squerryes  Court,  is  the  following  copy 
of  the  Jeweller's  bill: — 

-Mrs.  Wolfe  Debtr.  to  Philip  Hardel.  Poir  a  large  pic- 
ture containing  8  large  and  163  small  'brilliands  (sic),  and 
a  case  with  2:3  brilliands,  and  a  gold  joint  and  hooks  stud- 
ded with  gold,  £525.  Received  the  5tlh  June,  1760,  of  Mrs. 
Henrietta  Wolfe,  iby  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel 
Francis  iSwinden,  Five  Hundred  and  twenty  five  pounds  in 
full,  by  me, 

Philip  Hardel. 

The  jewelled  picture  is  now  at  Raby  Castle,  in  possess- 
ion of  Lord  Barnard. 

About  six  years  after  Wolfe's  death,  Miss  Lowther  mar- 
ried Lord  Harry  Poulett,  a  post  captain  in  the  navy,  who 
later  became  last  Duke  of  Boulton.  He  was  at  the  siege  of 
Cartagena,  where  his  actions  were  much  criticised.  He  is 
the  original  of  Smollett's  Captain  Whiffle  in  Roderick  Ran- 
dom. He  died  in  1794.  There  were  two  daughters  of  the 
marriage,  one  of  whom  married  the  Earl  of  Darlington,  af- 
terwards, Duke  of  Cleveland.  Lord  Barnard,  who  now  owns 
the  miniature  of  Miss  Lowther,  is  a  descendant  of  the  latter. 

The  Duchess  of  Bolton  died  in  1809,  thus  surviving 
Wolfe  half  a  century. 

Sabine  refers  to  a  eulogium  of  Wolfe,  published  in  1760, 
in  which  Miss  Lowther  is  called  an  "illustrious  maid,"  and 

the  "mirror  of  her  sex"  "She  could  not  delight  in  the 

man  on  whose  honor  her  discerning  eye  perceived  the  least 

stain"  "With  her  approbation  he  flew  to  the  field  of 

glory"  "He  fancied  himself  sufficiently  happy,  if  he 

could  at  his  return  lay  at  her  feet  his  harvest  of  laurels." 

"Yunaf"  in  N.  &  Q.  Ser.  1,  vol.  iv,  p.  323,  gives  these 
verses  said  to  have  been  written  by  Wolfe  at  Portsmouth 
for  Miss  Lowther  the  night  before  he  sailed  for  Quebec. 
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They  were  given  to  "Yunaf"  by  an  old  lady,  who,  years 
before,  had  received  them  from  a  relative  of  Miss  Lowther. 

"At  length  too  soon,  dear  creature, 
Receive  my  fond  adieu, 
Thy  pangs,  O  love  how  hitter! 
Thy  joys,  how  short,  how  few! 
No  more  those  eyes  so  killing, 
The  melting  glance  repeat, 
Nor  bosoim  gently  swelling, 
With  love's  soft  tumults  'beat! 

I  go  where  glory  leads  me, 

And  dangers  point  the  way, 

Though  coward  love  upbraid  me, 

Stern  honour  bids  obey. 

Ti'S  honour's  'boasting  stories, 

My  anxious  fears  reprove, 

And  point  to  wealth,  fame,  glories, 

Ah,  What  are  these  to  love? 

Two  passions  vainly  pleading, 
My  beating  heart  divide, 
L'O,  there  my  country  -bleeding, 
And,  here  my  weeping  bride, 
But,  ah,  thy  faithful  soldier, 
Can  true  to  either  prove 
Fame  fires  my  soul  all  over, 
While  every  pulse  beats  love. 

Then  think  wher'er  I  wander, 
The  sport  of  seas  and  wind, 
No  distance  hearts  can  sunder, 
Whom  mutual  truth  has  joined. 
Kind  heaven  the  brave  requiting, 
Shall  safe  thy  love  restore, 
With  raptures  crown  our  greeting, 
And  joys  ne'er  felt  before." 

Wolfe  in  Society 

In  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse,  p.  745,  Mrs.  Dever- 
ell  who  lived  near  Bath  says: — 

"And,  I  remember  the  great  General  Wolfe  to  have 
been  much  admired  for  his  talent  in  dancing;  'but  he  was 
generally  ambitious  to  gain  a  tall  gracefull  woman  to  be 
his  partner,  as  well  as  a  good  dancer,  and,  when  he  wtas 
honoured  with  the  hand  of  such  a  lady,  the  fierceness  of 
the  soldier  was  absorbed  in  the  politeness  of  the  gentle- 
man. When  thus  innocently  animated,  the  General  seem- 
ed emulous  to  display  every  kind  of  virtue  or  gallantry  that 
would  render  him  aimiiable  in  a  private  character.  Such 
a  serene  joy  was  diffused  over  his  whole  manner,  mien  and 
deportment,  that  it  gave  the  most  agreeable  turn  to  the 
features  of  that  hero  who  died  for  his  country." 
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A  Dinner  Given  by  Wolfe 

In  the  Collections  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Historical  So- 
ciety, Vol.  XVI,  is  an  account  of  a  dinner  given  by  Wolfe  to 
some  friends  before  leaving  Halifax  for  the  siege  of  Louis- 
bourg  in  1758. 

It  took  place  in  the  Great  Pontac,  the  leading  hotel  of 
Halifax.  Wolfe's  bill  for  the  dinner,  which  must  have  been 
a  most  convivial  gathering,  was  as  follows: — 


47  Plates   at   20/   £47    0  9 

70  Bottles  Madeira  

50   Bottes  Claret  

150  Bottles  at  5/   £30    0  0 

25  Bottles  Brandy  7/6   £  9    7  6 

10  Pes.  Music  10/   £  5    0  0 

Supplies  for  musicians   £  2  15  0 

15  ■special  attendants  4/   £  3    0  0 

Table  master  and  his  supper...  £  1  10  6 


£98  12  6 

To  Genl.  Wolfe, 
Halifax, 

24th  May,  1758. 

John  Willis, 
Great  Piontac. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  interesting  to  know  the  names  of 
the  guests  on  this  occasion.  Among  them  were,  undoubted- 
ly, many  who  became  illustrious  in  the  fighting  annals  of 
the  century. 

Boscawen,  Hardy,  Durell  and  Colville  would  certainly 
be  among  the  naval  contingent,  and  representing  the  army 
would  be  Charles  Lawrence,  Monckton,  Whitmore,  William 
Howe,  Williamson,  Alexander,  Murray,  Dundonald,  Mac- 
keilar,  Bastide,  DesBarres,  Montresor,  Burton,  Fletcher, 
Simon  Fraser. 

Amherst's  ship  had  not  arrived,  so  that  he  and  Rodney, 
captain  of  the  Dublin,  were  prevented  from  being  Wolfe's 
guests. 

Five  days  afterwards,  the  expedition  left  Halifax  for 
Louisbourg. 

How  the  News  of  the  Fall  of  Quebec  and  Wolfe's 
Death  was  Received  in  England 

The  following  description  is  from  Horace  Walpole: — 

"The  incident  of  dramatic  fiction  could  not  be  con- 
ducted with  more  address  to  lead  an  audience  from  des- 
pondency to  sudden  exultation,  than  accident  prepared  to 
excite  the  passions  of  the  whole  people.    They  despaired, 
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they  triumphed,  and  they  wept,  for  Wolfe  had  fallen  in  the 
hour  of  victory!  Joy,  curiosity,  astonishment  were  painted 
on  every  countenance;  the  more  they  inquired,  the  higher 
their  admiration  rose.  Not  an  incident  hut  was  heroic  and 
affecting.  Every  town  and  village  in  Great  Britain  blazed 
with  bonfires  and  illuminations,  with  one  exception,  Black- 
heath,  where  his  mother  resided," 

How  the  News  of  Quebec  Affected  New  England 
The  following  is  an  old  manuscript  letter  in  my  posses- 
sion, written  Oct.  18,  1759,  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  by  John 
Lowell,  telling  a  friend  of  the  rejoicings  in  his  village  caused 
by  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Quebec.  The  friend  was  evidently 
some  one  in  authority. 

"I  congratulate  you  upon  the  Reduction  of  Quebec,  the 
Consequence  of  which  we  hope  will  be  the  .Subjection  of 
all  Canada  tio  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.  I  hear  your 
Province  proposed  yesterday  to  express  your  Joy  upon  this 
occasion,  in  Portsmh.  Monday  last  the  Bells  in  this  Town 
rang  all  day,  Twenty  Pieces  of  'Gannon  were  several  times 
discharged.  The  Gentlemen  here  gave  a  publick  Enter- 
tainment at  €apt.  Newhall's  &  to  the  Populace  an  whole 
ox  which  was  roasted  in  the  Streets  with  plenty  of  exhil- 
eratinig  'Liquors,  &  the  Evening  were  fireworks,  Illum- 
inations, &c.  We  lament  the  Pall  of  Gen.  Wolfe,  tho  he 
died  gloriously  conquering.  We  expect  as  you  abound  in 
Poetical  Genius,  we  shall  have  something  upon  the  Occa- 
sion with  you  as  you  see  an  attempt  has  been  made  with 
us.  The  Success  of  Admiral  Boscawen  against  the  Toulon 
Squadron  is  another  great  and  happy  Event,  &  we  have 
some  Reason  to  think  the  King  of  Prussia  in  an  Engage- 
ment with  the  Russians  has  got  the  Victory,  God  grant  it 
may  be  confirmed  then  we  hope  our  Acquisitions  in  Amer- 
ica will  be  the  more  secure.  We  shall  have  a  publick 
Thanksgiving  this  day  se-nnight,  when  if  not  before  we 
hope  you  will  give  us  your  company  " 

Epitaph  Intended  For  General  Wolfe 
(London  Chronicle,  Aug.  18,  1774.) 

"To  Rome,  from  Pontus,  thus  great  Julius  wrote, 
I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered,  ere  I  fought. 
In  Canada,  brave  Wolfe,  more  nobly  tried, 
Came,  saw  and  conquered — but  in  battle  died. 
More  glorious  far  than  Caesar's  was  his  doom, 
Who  lived  to  die  for  Tyranny  in  Rome." 

Wolfe's  Burial 

The  Royal  William,  bearing  Wolfe's  body  left  Quebec 
on  Oct.  18thj  1759,  and  reached  Spithead  on  Nov.  16th.  The 
next  morning  the  corpse  was  taken  ashore  in  a  twelve-oared 
barge  and  received  at  Portsmouth  with  military  honours.  It 
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was  then  conveyed  by  land  to  Blackheath,  many  thousands 
of  people  lining  the  roads  as  the  sad  procession  passed  on- 
wards. The  body  was  taken  to  the  home  on  Blackheath 
above  Greenwich,  and  on  the  20th  it  was  laid  beside  the 
coffin  of  his  father  in  a  vault  under  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Alfege.  Not  until  1908  was  a  bronze  tablet  placed  in  the 
church  above  the  vault  to  tell  visitors  whose  ashes  lay  be- 
neath. Five  years  later  Wolfe's  mother  died,  and  her  body 
was  placed  in  the  same  vault,  between  her  husband  and  son. 

The  Wolfe  Vault  in  St.  Alfege's 

A  marble  slab  was  placed  over  the  door  with  this  in- 
scription:— 

The  family  vault  of  Major-Gen.  James  Wolfe,  1759. 

In  1859,  by  order  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  vault  was 
filled  with  earth  and  charcoal,  and  the  entrance  built  up. 

The  gentleman  who  was  then  churchwarden  and  super- 
intended the  work  stated  that  the  coffins  showed  no  signs 
of  decay,  the  black  cloth  with  which  they  were  covered  be- 
ing but  slightly  damaged  by  moths. 

On  Wolfe's  coffin  was  found  a  copy  of  the  Quebec  Mer- 
cury of  Nov.  21st,  1839,  deposited  there  on  May  23rd,  1841, 
by  Mr.  Hawkins,  of  Quebec,  along  with  his  card  and  a  laur- 
el wreath.  These  souvenirs  were  long  preserved  by  the 
churchwardens. 

The  visitor  mentioned  was  Alfred  Hawkins  of  Quebec, 
who  published  an  interesting  book  in  Quebec  in  1834,  en- 
titled "Picture  of  Quebec,  with  Historical  Recollections." 

About  the  same  time,  some  persons  claiming  to  belong 
to  Wolfe's  family  attempted  to  raise  a  subscription  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  Wolfe's  remains  to  Westminster  Ab- 
bey (Wright's  Life  of  General  Wolfe.) 

Wolfe's  Will 

Wolfe  learned  of  his  father's  death  about  the  middle  of 
May,  1759,  when  he  arrived  at  Louisbourg  on  the  way  from 
Halifax  to  Quebec.  Soon  afterwards,  he  made  his  will.  It 
was  dated 

"Neptune"  at  Sea, 

8th  June,  1759. 

The  witnesses  were  William  De  Laune,  and  Thomas 
Bell,  his  aide-de-camp.  On  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Mont- 
morenci  he  added  a  codicil,  which  was  witnessed  by  Barre 
and  Hervey  Smith,  aide-de-camp. 
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He  believed  that  he  had  inherited  his  father's  estate 
and  his  bequests  amounted  to  about  £7000 ;  among  those  re- 
membered were  Guy  Carleton,  George  Warde,  Barre,  De 
Laune,  Hervey  Smith,  Thomas  Bell,  Captains  Leslie  and 
Caldwell. 

Unfortunately  for  Wolfe  his  father  had  left  him  noth- 
ing, a  life  interest  in  the  entire  estate  having  been  given  by 
him  to  Mrs.  Wolfe.  This  lady  on  learning  of  her  son's  be- 
quests wrote  a  letter  to  William  Pitt,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing extract  is  taken: — 

"My  dear  son,  not  knowing  the  disposition  his  father 
had  made  of  his  fortune — which  was  wholly  settled  ion  me 
for  life,  and  magnified  by  fame  greatly  beyeond  what  it 
really  is — has  left  his  friends  more  than  a  third  part  of  it; 
and  though  I  should  have  the  greatest  pleasure  imaginable 
in  discharging  these  legacies  in  my  lifetime,  I  cannot  dio  it 
without  distressing  myself  to  the  highest  degree.  My  re- 
quest to  you,  good  and  great  Sir,  is  that  you  will  honour 
me  with  your  instructions  how  I  may,  in  the  propeirest 
manner,  address  His  Majesty  for  a  pension  to  enable  me 
to  fulfil  the  generous  and  kind  intentions  of  my  most  dear 
lost  son  to  his  friends,  and  'to  live  like  the  relict  of  'General 
Wolfe,  and  General  Wolfe's  mother." 

Pitt  replied  that  her  request  was  a  matter  outside  his 
control,  and  he  referred  her  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Her 
application  was  refused,  and,  consequently  Wolfe's  legac- 
ies were  not  then  paid.  However,  Mrs.  Wolfe  made  provis- 
ion, in  her  own  will,  for  their  payment  after  her  death.  Her 
executors  were  Guy  Carleton  and  George  Warde.  The  value 
of  her  estate  was  £17,000. 

Wolfe's  Last  Orderly 

The  following  is  from  an  old  Canadian  newspaper: — 
"In  1828  I  saw  at  Quebec  the  man  who  attended  Wolfe 
as  Orderly-sergeant  on  the  day  of  his  death — Thompson. 
Mr.  Thompson  was  a  very  respectable  and  much  respected 
old  man;  and  an  occasional  guest  at  the  Governor's  table. 
He  had  a  son  in  the  commissariat  department.  According 
to  Mr.  Thompson,  Wolfe  always  addressed  his  men  "broth- 
er soldiers,"  and  their  name  for  him  was: — 

"The  little  red-haired  corporal." 

Also  in  Quebec  was  Robert  Simpson,  96  years  of  age, 
who  fought  under  Wolfe  at  Quebec. 

In  Kingston,  Ont.,  John  Gray  of  Argyleshire,  N.  B.,  96 
years  old,  died.   He  fought  at  Louisbourg  and  Quebec. 
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Statuette  in  Bow  Ware,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London 


Last  Survivor  of  Wolfe's  Army 


W.  W.  writes  in  N.  &  Q.  Series  1,  vol.  viii,  p.  6: — 
From  Montreal  Herald  of  1853  is  the  following: — 

"The  most  venerable  patriarch  now  in  Canada  is  Abra- 
ham Miller  who  resides  in  the  Township  of  Grey,  and  is 
now  115  years  old.  In  1758  he  scaled  the  ClirTs  of  Quebec 
with  General  Wolfe,  so  tihat  his  residence  in  Canada  is  co- 
incident with  British  rule  in  this  Province.  He  is  attach- 
ed to  the  Indians,  and  lives  an  all  respects  like  them." 

Death  of  Hervey  Smith 

A  note  of  the  death  of  Sir  Hervey  Smith,  Bart.,  aide-de- 
camp to  Wolfe  is  in  the  Examiner,  Oct.  22nd,  1811. 

Wolfe's  Boyhood  Friend 

George  Warde  died  March  11,  1803,  and  was  buried  in 
St.  Mary's,  Abchurch,  London.  No  trace  of  a  tomb  is  to  be 
seen.  Many  tablets  are  on  the  inside  wall,  several  being  too 
obliterated  to  read. 

Painting  of  the  Chelsea  Pensioners 

The  painting  of  the  Chelsea  pensioners  representing  a 
group  gathered  around  one,  of  their  number  who  is  reading 
the  Gazette  containing  the  first  published  account  of  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
hangs  in  Apsley  House,  Hyde  Park,  London.  The  old  pen- 
sioner reading  the  paper  was  a  survivor  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War  and  fought  under  Wolfe  at  Quebec. 

Lieut.  McCullough 

This  man,  who  alleged  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
plan  by  which  Wolfe  took  Quebec,  died  in  the  Marylebone 
Workhouse  in  1793. 

National  Monument  to  Wolfe 

Parliament  met  on  Nov.  14,  1759,  and  on  the  21st  the 
House  of  Commons  drew  up  an  address  to  the  King  asking 
that  a  monument  to  Wolfe  be  erected  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey. The  proposer  was  Wm.  Pitt,  who  gave  a  laboured 
panegyric  on  the  dead  general. 

Walpole,  in  his  M emoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  II,  re- 
fers to  the  speech  as  follows: — 
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It  was  perhaps  the  worst  harangue  he  ever  uttered. 
His  eloquence  was  too  native  not  to  suffer  iby  'being  crowd- 
ed into  a  ready  mould.  The  parellels  which  he  drew  from 
Greek  and  Roman  story  did  but  flatten  the  pathetic  of 
the  tonic. ..  .The  horror  of  the  night,  the  precipice  scaled 
by  Wolfe,  the  empire  he  with  a  handful  of  men  added  to 
England,  and  the  glorious  catastrophe  of  contentedly  ter- 
minating his  life  (when  his  fame  began — ancient  story  may 
be  ransacked,  and  ostentations  philosophy  thrown  into  the 
account,  before  an  episode  can  be  found  to  rank  wiitlh 
Wolfe's. 

The  King  appointed  a  committee,  with  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  as  chairman.  There  is  a  small  sketch  of  Wolfe's 
profile  by  this  Duke  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  and 
was  probably  made  by  him  when  he  served  on  this  com- 
mittee.  It  is  not  a  good  likeness  and  is  roughly  sketched. 

Various  sculptors  sent  in  designs.  That  of  Wilton  was 
selected,  but  the  monument  was  only  finally  placed  in  West- 
minster Abbey  in  1773,  the  unveiling  taking  place  on  Octo- 
ber 4th. 

Other  Monuments 

In  1760  some  gentleman  of  Westerham  placed  a  mar- 
ble tablet  in  Wolfe's  memory  over  the  door  of  the  parish 
church. 

About  the  same  time  the  Warde  family  erected  a  cene- 
taph  near  Squerryes  House  to  mark  the  spot  where  Wolfe 
was  standing  when  he  received  his  first  commission  in  the 
army. 

In  1762  Earl  Temple  raised  an  obelisk  at  Stowe,  100 
feet  high,  inscribed: — 

TO  'MAJOR-GENERAL  WOLFE 

Ostendunt  Terris  Hunc  Tantum  Fata.  

A  few  years  after  Wolfe's  death  a  granite  monument 
was  erected  in  New  York  to  his  memory.  This  is  marked 
on  a  map  of  the  city  by  John  Montresor,  dated  1775.  It 
stood  in  an  area  five  hundred  feet  square,  about  a  mile  and 
three  quarters  north  of  the  present  Post  Office  (noted  by 
Doughty) . 

The  monument  has  long  since  disappeared,  probably 
during  the  War  of  Independence. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  voted  to  erect  a  statue,  and 
decided  on  the  site,  but  nothing  further  happened. 

The  first  Canadian  memorial  was  a  large  stone,  marked 
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with  a  meridional  line,  and  placed  on  the  spot  where  Wolfe 
fell. 

Colonel  Bouchette  states  that  it  was  prepared  by- 
Wolfe's  old  companion-in-arms,  Major  Samuel  Holland, 
then  Surveyor  General  of  Canada,  in  1790. 

This  was  replaced  by  a  pillar  by  Lord  Aylmer  in  1832. 
Being  unprotected  it  soon  became  defaced,  and  in  1849,  un- 
der the  governorship  of  Sid  B.  d'Urban,  a  larger  column  was 
raised,  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing;  the  cost  being  met  by 
contributions  from  British  troops  in  Canada. 

The  most  interesting  monument  of  all  is  that  erected  in 
Quebec  in  honour  both  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm.  It  was  due 
to  the  advocacy  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  and  contributions  were 
freely  given  both  by  French  and  English  Canadians.  Its 
famous  inscription  reads  as  follows: — 

MORTEM.  VIRTUS.  COMMU'NEM. 
FAMAM.  HISTORIA. 
MONUMENTUM.  POSTERITAS. 
DEDIT. 

This  has  been  well  translated  into  English  as  follows: 

Upon  the  two  together 
Valor  bestowed  Death, 
History,  Fame, — iand 
Posterity  this  Memorial. 

Later  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  legislature  of  Que- 
bec placed  a  life-size  statue  of  Wolfe  in  a  niche  on  the  fa- 
cade of  their  Parliament  Building,  among  those  erected  in 
memory  of  celebrated  leaders  of  the  French  Canadian  peo- 
ple,— a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  generosity  of  the  descend- 
ants of  those  against  whom  Wolfe  fought. 

Many  years  ago  Garneau,  the  distinguished  historian 
wrote: — 

"Wolfe  did  not  by  his  victory  so  much  bring  the 
French  under  a  foreign  yoke  as  free  them  from  an  anti- 
quated one,  extremely  unfavourable  to  progress.  He  and 
his  Biritons  founded  a  new  era  for  Canada,  and  the  60,00^ 
poor  'Colonists  who  have  been  raised  to  a  million  of  pros- 
perous artisans  have  much  to  thank  him  for. 

One  of  the  finest  monuments  in  existence  is  the  bronze 
statue  on  the  Village  Green  at  Westerham,  designed  by 
Derwent  Wood,  and  unveiled  on  Jan.  2nd,  1911,  by  Field 
Marshal  Lord  Roberts. 

In  1908  a  tablet  was  unveiled  in  St.  Alphege  Church 
by  Field-Marshal  Sir  George  White.    In  the  floor  not  far 
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from  it,  and  immediately  over  the  Wolfe  vault,  is  a  replica 
in  brass  of  James  Wolfe's  coffin  plate.  Above  it  is  sus- 
pended a  Canadian  flag.  In  another  part  of  the  church  is  a 
stained  glass  memorial  window. 

In  the  Westerham  Parish  Church  is  also  a  modern 
memorial  window.* 

Wolfe  Inns 

Both  in  England  and  America  a  number  of  inns  were 
named  after  the  general.  Thus  in  Newburyport  there  is 
still  a  Wolfe  Tavern  which  dates  back  to  1762. 

Israel  Putman  kept  an  inn  in  Connecticut  in  his  early 
career,  which  bore  this  designation.  The  swinging  signboard 
which  belonged  to  it  is  now  in  the  Connecticut  Historical 
Society's  Museum  in  Hartford;  it  is  considerably  defaced, 
but  Wolfe's  full-length  figure  painted  on  it  is  still  to  be 
seen. 

17th  Lancees 

The  Regt.  was  raised  in  1760  in  honour  of  Wolfe  by  Col. 
John  Hale,  who  took  the  news  of  the  victory  at  Quebec  to 
England. 

The  badge  "The  Death's  Head"  and  the  motto  "Or 
Glory"  were  chosen  by  Hale  and  approved  by  Geo.  Ill  as 
a  perpetual  commemoration  of  Wolfe. 

Wolfe  as  a  Young  Soldier 

At  Dettingen,  June  27th,  1743,  Wolfe  was  acting  adju- 
tant though  only  an  Ensign.  The  major  of  the  regiment 
commanded.  He  and  Wolfe  only  had  a  horse  each.  Wolfe's 
was  shot  under  him. 

At  the  battle  of  Laffeldt  in  Flanders,  when  scarcely 
twenty,  he  was  publicly  thanked  by  the  Commander-in- 
chief  for  his  masterly  exertions  at  a  critical  moment.  He 
was  slightly  wounded  and  had  two  horses  shot  under  him. 

At  the  age  of  21  Wolfe  had  served  in  seven  campaigns. 
(Smyth's  History  of  the  XXth  Regiment.) 

Wolfe  and  His  Officers 

It  was  Wolfe's  custom  to  entertain  daily  officers  from 
the  various  corps.   A  Scotch  captain,  who  was  engaged  to 

♦Another  monument  will  shortly  he  erected  in  Green- 
wich, provided  by  funds  which  have  "been  subscrilbed  enr 
tirely  by  'Canadians. 
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Swinging  Sign-board,  worn  and  damaged,  from  an  Inn  kept  by  Israel 
Putnam  in  Connecticut,  in  the  18th  century.    It  is  now  preserved  by 
the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  in  Hartford 


dine  with  the  general,  was  also  invited  by  some  other  offi- 
cers for  the  same  day.  "You  must  excuse  me,"  said  he,  "as 
I  am  already  engaged  to  Wolfe."  A  smart  subaltern  having 
observed  that  he  ought  to  have  expressed  himself  more  re- 
spectfully, and  said  "General  Wolfe,"  "Sir,"  promptly  re- 
plied the  Scotchman,  "we  never  say  General  Alexander  or 
General  Caesar." 

(From  The  Soldier's  Companion,  or  Martial  Recorder.) 

Wolfe  and  His  Soldiers 

Horace  Walpole,  in  his  Memoirs,  writes  as  follows: — 

"He  gave  'the  most  minute  attention  to  the  welfare  and 
comfort  of  his  troops;  and  instead  of  maintaining  the  re- 
serve and  statliness  so  common  with  other  commanders  of 
that  day,  Ihis  manner  was  frank  and  open,  and  he  had  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  perhaps  every  officer  in  his  army.  We 
recollect  a  respectable  veteran,  who,  after  having  served 
under  him  at  Louisburg  and  Cape  Breton,  commanded  one 
of  the  first  detachments  that  scaled  the  heights  of  Abra- 
ham.  In  that  exploit,  Captain  was  shot  through  the 

lungs.    On  recovering  his  'senses,  he  saw  Wolfe  standing 
by  his  side. 

Amidst  the  anxieties  of  such  a  critical  hour,  the  Gen- 
eral stopped  to  press  the  hand  of  the  wounded  man — 
praised  bis  services,  encouragd  him  not  to  abandon  the 
hope  of  life — assured  him  of  leave  of  absence  and  early 
promotion ;  nay,  more  he  desired  an  aide-de-camp  to  give  a 
message  to  that  effect  to  General  Monckton,  should  he  him- 
self fall  in  the  action;  and,  to  the  credit  of  General  Monck- 
ton, the  promise  was  kept.  No  wonder  that  these  qualities, 
coupled  with  brilliant  success,  won  the  hearts  of  the  sol- 
diery; a  sort  of  romance  still  clings  to  his  name.  He  is  the 
only  British  General  belonging  to  the  reign  of  George  the 
second  who  can  he  said  to  have  earned  a  lasting  reputa- 
tion." 

Wolfe  and  Army  Promotions 

In  N.  &  Q.,  Ser.  2,  vol.  11,  p.  346,  is  an  extract  from 
The  Register  of  1813  of  much  interest: — 

"When  the  immortal  Wolfe  was  on  his  passage  to  Can- 
ada (1759)  he  showed  to  Admiral  Saunders  the  Ministerial 
list  of  officers  in  his  army  he  was  expected  to  promote, 
when,  after  observing  that  such  was  not  the  way  to  con- 
quer countries,  he  tore  'the  list  to  pieces  and  indignantly 
threw  it  into  the  sea." 

Story  of  Wolfe  Being  Shot  by  a  Deserter 

H.  G.  D.  in  N.  &  Q.,  Ser.  1,  vol.  vii,  p.  127,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  a  sergeant  who  was  reproved  by  Wolfe  at  Quebec 
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for  striking  a  private  under  arms  He  became  enraged  and 
deserted  to  the  French,  and  in  battle  was  in  the  French  left 
wing  opposite  Wolfe.  He  said  that  he  shot  Wolfe.  After 
the  battle  all  deserters  found  with  the  French  were  moved 
by  the  latter  to  Crown  Point.  This  was  soon  after  taken  by 
the  British  and  the  sergeant  was  hanged.  He  made  a  con- 
fession before  his  death.  This  incident  is  noted  by  Sir  Wm. 
Musgrave,  in  his  Biographical  Adversaria  (Additional  MSS 
No.  5723,  British  Museum),  who  adds: — 

"This  account  was  from  a  gentleman  who  heard  the 
confession." 

Wolfe's  Last  Address  to  His  Troops 

This  was  written  in  the  cabin  of  the  Sutherland  on 
Sept.  12th,  and  contains  the  following  stirring  lines: — 

"A  vigorous  (blow  struck  'by  the  army  at  this  juncture 
may  determine  the  fate  of  Canada"  

"The  officers  and  men  will  remember  what  their  coun- 
try expects"  

The  last  sentence  expresses  the  very  sentiment  of  Nel- 
son's last  signal,  forty  six  years  afterwards,  at  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar. 

Wolfe  and  the  Surgeons 

It  seems  now  indisputable  that  when  Wolfe  was  dying 
he  was  not  attended  by  a  skilled  surgeon. 

Yet  various  claims  have  been  made  to  the  contrary. 
Knox  in  his  Journal  states  as  follows: — 

"I  .have  been  favoured  with  a  -copy  of  a  letter  written 
fin  1803  by  the  centenarian  Thoimas  Wilkins,  who  states 
that  he  was  the  only  surgeon  on  the  field  of  battle;  that  he 
was  speaking  to  Wolfe  about  ten  minutes  before  he  re- 
ceived his  fatal  wound;  and  that  the  hero's  last  dying 
words  were,  "Lay  me  down,  I  am  suffocating." 

Wilkins  died  in  1815,  and  the  following  obituary  no- 
tice was  printed  in  the  Scot's  Magazine,  reprinted  in  the 
Quebec  Gazette,  Jan.  11,  1816: — 

'Died,  April  24,  18115,  at  Gal  way,  aged  102,  Thomas  Wil- 
kins, M.  D.,  many  years  surgeon  of  the  county  of  Gal  way 
Infirmary.  It  was  in  his  arms  the  immortal  Wolfe  breath- 
ed his  last,  on  the  13th  Oct.,  1759. 

Doughty,  in  his  book,  The  Siege  of  Quebec,  refers  to 
the  tradition  that  the  dying  Wolfe  was  attended  by  Dr.  Ed- 
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ward  Tudor,  to  whom  he  gave  his  pistols  as  a  mark  of  grati- 
tude. 

(However,  Dr.  OH.  P.  Biggar  has  recently  searched  the 
Army  Lasts  in  London  and  has  found  no  record  of  his  con- 
nection with  Wolfe's  army  at  Quebec.) 

West  has  placed  in  his  painting  of  the  death  scene  a 
kneeling  figure,  long  described  as  Dr.  Robert  Adair.  I  have 
a  miniature  of  this  man,  and  have  carefully  examined  en- 
gravings of  him  in  the  British  Museum. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  West's  surgeon  is  this  Adair. 
Yet,  in  studying  his  army  record  in  London,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  he  never  was  in  America,  though  he  had  a  long 
army  service. 

John  Adair,  however,  served  several  years  in  America, 
being  surgeon  to  Braddock's  expedition  in  1755.  Thereafter 
he  was  Surgeon  to  the  hospitals  in  North  America,  and 
served  there  in  1759,  though  he  was  probably  with  Amherst 
and  not  with  Wolfe. 

John  Montresor  writing  to  his  father  from  Quebec, 
Dec.  16th,  1760,  refers  to  the  advice  given  him  by  his  friend 
Adair,  probably  meaning  John  Adair.  In  a  letter  recently 
published  by  Dr.  Doughty,  written  by  Samuel  Holland  to 
Lieut.  Gov.  Simcoe,  it  is  definitely  stated  that  no  surgeon 
was  obtainable  when  Wolfe  fell,  but  that  a  surgeon's  mate 
named  Hewit  (probably  from  a  warship)  gave  assistance. 

In  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Nov.  10, 
1829,  is  an  account  of  Dr.  Hinde  under  the  caption  "The 
Family  Physician  of  General  Wolfe."  The  following  ex- 
tract is  taken  from  it: — 

In  some  of  the  pictures,  familiar  tio  most  of  us,  of  the 
death  of  General  Wolfe,  his  physician,  Dr.  Hinde,  is  re- 
presented as  feeling  the  fast  eibbing  pulse  of  the  wounded 
hero.  This  Dr.  Hinde  has  recently  died  at  Newport,  Ky., 
at  the  advanced  age  of  92  years. 

Like  most  of  those  lof  our  time  who  took  part  in  the 
early  wars  of  the  country,  Dr.  H.  was  accustomed,  in  his 
extreme  old  age,  to  describe  scenes  and  relate  incidents 
touching  those  wars  and  the  patriotic  men  who  were  dis- 
tinguished in  them,  with  the  spirit  and  almost  the  vivacity 
lof  youth.  General  Wolfe  was  the  object  of  his  liveliest 
recollections,  and  to  his  latest  days  he  was  accustomed  to 
describe  him  as  "a  tall  and  robust  person,  with  fair  com- 
plexion and  sandy  hair,  possessing  a  countenance  calm, 
resolute,  domfident,  and  beaming  with  intelligence." 

Dr.  Hinde  was  bora  in  England  and  is  said  to  have 
come  to  America  with  the  army.  After  the  end  of  the  wars, 
he  settled  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  having  as  neighbors  Pat- 
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rick  Henry  and  Rev.  Samuel  Davis,  afterwards,  President 
of  Princeton  College. 

When  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out  Hinde  joined 
the  Americans. 

With  reference  to  Dr.  Hinde's  statement,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  Dr.  H.  P.  Biggar  has  made  a  careful  search 
in  the  Public  Records  Office  in  London  and  has  failed  to 
find  any  medical  officer  of  this  name  connected  with  Wolfe's 
army. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Army  Historical  Re- 
search, Vol.  VI,  No.  23,  the  Editor,  Lieut.-Col.  Leslie  quotes 
a  passage  from  a  letter  written  by  Ensign  William  John- 
son, 48th  Foot,  to  his  father,  dated  Quebec,  Oct.  9,  1759,  as 
follows: — 

"Mt.  (John)  Watson,  Surgeon  to  otur  Regt.  dressed  Mr. 
Wolfes  woonds  he  asked  him  and  repeated  it  twiioe  had 
we  heat  them." 

Watson  was  an  Apothecary's  Mate  in  America — 14.  11. 
1757 — and  was  appointed  Surgeon  of  the  48th  Foot  on  Sept. 
9th,  1758. 

Death  of  Wolfe 

In  a  survey  of  the  literature  relating  to  the  last  mo- 
ments of  Wolfe  after  he  received  his  fatal  wound,  nothing  is 
more  remarkable  than  the  variations  in  the  dying  utteran- 
ces attributed  to  him.  I  have  found  at  least  thirteen  differ- 
ent versions. 

With  regard  to  those  who  gave  assistance  to  the  gen- 
eral I  have  collected  an  equal  number  of  claimants  to  this 
honour.   They  are  given  in  the  following  extracts. 

As  might  be  expected,  artists  who  painted  the  death 
scene  let  their  imaginations  run  riot  in  many  instances.  The 
most  notorious  example  is  the  best  known  painting  of  all, 
viz.,  that  of  Benjamin  West,  exhibited  first  in  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1771.  It  was  highly  melodramatic  and  grotes- 
quely false.,  and  should  have  been  laughed  out  of  existence. 
But  it  caught  the  fancy  of  the  public,  who  knew  nothing  of 
historical  accuracy;  they  were  captivated  by  the  popular 
story  picture,  chiefly  because  the  central  figure  was  a  great 
popular  hero. 

It  was  copied  by  engravers  in  all  civilized  countries, 
and  achieved  a  greater  success  than  any  other  picture  in 
British  art. 

The  picture  which  is  now  accepted  by  historians  as 
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most  nearly  representing  the  facts  is  that  painted  by  Ed- 
ward Penny  in  1764;  this  picture  is  now  owned  by  Lord  Le- 
confield.   It  has  also  been  engraved  in  two  forms. 

The  little  known  painting  by  James  Barry,  1776,  now 
owned  by  Sir  Lees  Knowles,  Bart.,  is  also  a  good  represen- 
tation; it  has,  unfortunately,  never  been  engraved. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  paintings  is  in  my  posses- 
sion, and  was  executed  by  a  Frenchman  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  a  splendid  composition,  but 
the  central  group,  in  front  of  which  Wolfe  lies  dying,  is 
composed  of  British  cavalry.  (It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
state  that  there  wasn't  a  horse  in  the  British  army  at  Que- 
bec) .  Moreover  the  French  artist  has  freely  stolen  various 
figures  from  West's  painting. 

We  shall  never  know  all  those  who  gave  help  to  the 
dying  Wolfe,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  chief  figures  were 
Lieut.  Henry  Browne,  of  the  Louisbourg  Grenadiers,  an  an- 
cestor of  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  and  James  Henderson,  a  vol- 
unteer in  the  same  regiment.  Both  Penny  and  Barry  de- 
pict these  men  in  correct  uniform. 

No  regular  surgeon  was  obtainable,  but,  from  a  letter 
of  Samuel  Holland  to  Lieut.-Governor  Simcoe,  recently 
published  by  Doughty,  a  surgeon's  mate,  named  Hewit, 
probably  from  a  warship,  gave  his  service.  Penny  repre- 
sents such  a  person  in  his  painting;  omitted  by  Barry. 

I  now  give  a  list  of  claimants  to  be  found  in  literature. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  an  office! 
to  his  friend  after  the  capture  of  Quebec,  published  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  December,  1759,  describing  Wolfe's 
wounds. 

"He  first  received  a  musket  ball  through  his  right  wrist, 
which  tore  the  sinews  much,  but  he  wrapped  his  handker- 
chief round  it  and  marched  on.  The  next  he  received  was  in 
his  belly,  about  an  inch  below  his  navel,  and  the  third  shot 
just  above  the  right  breast.  He  then  went  reeling  aside  but 
was  soon  supported  by  an  officer,  of  whom  he  enquired  if 
the  enemy  were  put  to  flight,  and  being  assured  they  were, 
and  that  our  troops  were  in  pursuit,  he  smiled,  and  said  he 
died  with  pleasure  on  the  spot  he  ever  wished  to  die  on,  and 
then  closed  his  eyes." 

Doughty,  in  his  Siege  of  Quebec,  quotes  from  a  con- 
temporary account  as  follows: — 

"Finding  himself  going,  he  leaned  on  Captain  Curry  of 
Bragg's,  and  complaining  that  his  eyesight  and  strength 
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failed  him,  desired  to  know  how  the  day  went." 

He  also  quotes  from  a  letter  written  to  the  Literary- 
Gazette,  London,  Dec.  11,  1847,  by  a  daughter  of  John 
Hale,  who  commanded  the  47th  regt.  at  Quebec,  as  follows: 

"Wolfe's  words  were,  after  receiving  his  mortal  wound, 
"I  am  aware  that  it  is  the  aide-de-camp's  privilege  to  carry 
the  dispatches  home;  but  I  beg  as  a  favor  to  request  that 
my  old  friend,  Colonel  Hale,  may  have  that  honour." 

Doughty  shows  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  this 
story,  and  that  it  is  highly  improbable. 

Hale  was  chosen  to  take  home  the  dispatches,  but  this 
was  due  to  an  arrangement  between  Monckton  and  Town- 
shend.  The  letter  of  the  former  suggesting  it  to  Townshend 
exists,  and  does  not  mention  any  wish  of  Wolfe. 

Doughty  also  mentions  another  account,  which  states 
that  Wolfe,  in  dying,  fell  upon  Ligonier's  bosom.  This  is 
the  only  record  of  such  a  name  in  the  story  of  Wolfe,  and, 
while  Doughty  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  the  name  of 
Wolfe's  servant,  it  is  just  as  probable  that  the  statement  is 
only  another  exercise  of  somebody's  imagination. 

He  also  refers  to  a  novel,  the  author  of  which,  Haverill 
by  name,  claims  for  himself  the  honor  of  having  carried  the 
wounded  general  off  the  battlefield. 

In  N.  &  Q.  10  Ser.  Oct.  30,  1909,  T.  F.  N.  writes:— 

"Beckles  Willson  says  that  when  Wolfe  was  struck 
down  he  asked  Lieut.  Brown  of  the  Grenadiers  to  support 
hiim  and  sank  down  before  Brlown  could  put  his  arms 
around  him.  A  young  volunteer  Henderson  and  a  private 
rusihed  forward,  and  with  Col.  Williamson  carried  him  a 
short  distance  to  the  rear." 

Another  writer  states  that  the  Brown  mentioned  was 
Capt.  Francis  Brown  of  the  28th  Foot. 

In  his  well-known  Journal,  published  1769,  Capt.  Knox 
says: — 

"Various   accounts  [have  toeen  circulated  of  General 

Wolfe's  manner  of  dying  -But  the  circumstances  were 

ascertained  to  me  toy  Lieut.  Brown  of  the  Grenadiers,  of 
Louiisbourg  and  the  22nd  iRegt.,  who  with  Mr.  Henderson 

(a  volunteer  in  the  same  company)  and  a  private  man, 
were  the  three  persons  who  carried  his  Excellency  to  the 

rear,  which  an  artillery  officer  seeing,  immediately  flew  to 
his  assistance,  and  these  were  all  that  attended  him  in  his 
dying  moments." 

Extracts  from  a  letter  of  Lieut.  Henry  Browne  of  the 
22nd  Regt.  and,  also  of  the  Louisbourg  Grenadiers,  dated  at 
Quebec,  Nov.  17,  1759:— 
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"I  gave  you  as  distinct  an  account  as  I  could  of  our 
action  of  iSept.  13th  i  must  add  a  little  to  it  toy  inform- 
ing yoiu  that  I  was  the  person  who  carried  Genl.  Wolfe  off 
the  field  and  that  he  was  wounded  as  he  stood  within  a 

foot  of  me  The  Genl.  did  our  clompany  the  honour  to 

lead  us  in  person. .  .  The  poor  Genl.  after  I  had  ihiis  wounds 
dressed  died  in  my  annus.  Before  he  died  he  thanked  me 
for  my  care  of  him  and  asked  if  we  had  totally  defeated 
the  enemy.  Upton  my  answering  him  we  had  killed  num- 
bers, taken  a  number  of  officers  and  men  prisoners  ihe 
thanked  God  and  begged  I  would  then  let  him  die  in  peace. 
He  expired  in  a  minute  afterwards  without  the  least  strug- 
gle or  groan." 

In  the  English  Historical  Review,  Oct.  1897,  is  a  letter 
of  James  Henderson,  dated  at  Quebec,  Oct.  7,  1759. 

He  was  a  volunteer  attached  to  the  Grenadier  Com- 
pany of  the  22nd  Regiment.  This  Company  and  the  Grena- 
dier Companies  of  the  40th  and  45th  Regts.  had  been 
formed  into  a  separate  corps,  called  Louisbourg  Grenadiers, 
commanded  by  Lt.-Col.  Alex.  Murray. 

The  following  is  from  Henderson's  letter: — 

"When  the  Genl.  iReoeived  the  Shot  I  caut  hold  of  him 
and  carried  ihim  of  the  field.  He  walked  a'blout  one  hun- 
dred yards  and  then  beged  I  would  let  ham  sit  down,  which 
I  did.  Then  I  opened  his  Breast,  and  found  his  Shirt  full 
of  Blood,  at  which  he  smiled.  And  when  he  seen  the  Dis- 
tress I  was  in,  My  (Dear,  said  he,  don't  grieve  for  me,  I  shall 
foe  napipy  in  a  few  Minutes.  Take  care  of  your  Self  as  I  see 
ytour  wounded.  But  tell  ime,  O  tell  me  How  Goes  the  Bat- 
tle their.  Just  then  came  some  Officers  Who  told  him  that 
the  French  had  given  Ground  and  our  Troops  was  pursu- 
ing them  to  the  Walls  of  the  Town.  He  was  then  lying  in 
my  Arms  Just  expiring.  That  Great  Man  Whos  Sole  Am- 
bition was  his  Countrys  Glory  Raised  himself  up  on  this 
News  And  'Smiled  in  my  Face.  Now,  said  he,  I  die  Con- 
tented. From  that  Instant  the  Smile  never  Left  his  face 
till  he  died." 

In  the  Northampton  Mercury,  March  27,  1824,  is  the 
following  obituary  notice: — 

"Lately  at  Aberdeen,  James  Moir,  aged  101.  He  was 
brother-in-law  to  the  veteran  M'Dougal,  who  supported 
General  Wolfe  after  he  received  his  mortal  wound  ion  the 
Plains  of  Quebec." 

In  N.  &  Q.  May  24th,  1855,  is  an  account  of  James  Mc- 
Dougall,  a  Highland  sergeant,  supporting  the  dying  Wolfe. 

Also  in  Cannon's  History  of  the  67th  regt.  McDougall 
is  termed  "the  faithful  Highland  Sergeant  who  attended 
him  when  dying." 

The  soldier  who  supported  Wolfe  after  he  received  his 
death-wound  was  James ;  he  was  in  the  artillery ;  he  died  in 
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1812,  aged  92,  at  Carlisle  Castle,  where  he  had  been  a  bom- 
bardier for  many  years. 

N.  &  Q.  Ser.  1,  vol.  iv,  1851,  p.  503.  H.  G.  D. 

In  the  Life  of  Thomas  Campbell,  by  his  son  Alexan- 
der— both  clergymen,  is  a  statement  that  Archibald  Camp- 
bell (1719-1807),  father  of  Thomas  aforesaid,  was  the  pri- 
vate, who  supported  Wolfe  as  he  fell. 

Rev.  T.  Campbell  was  born  in  Ireland,  Feb.  1,  1763, 
and  died  in  Bethany,  West  Virginia,  Jan.  4,  1854.  Rev. 
Alex.  Campbell  was  born  in  Ireland,  Sept.  2,  1788,  and  died 
at  Bethany,  March  4,  1866.  He  was  the  founder  of  a  col- 
lege there.  Both  men  were  religious  and  of  high  standing 
and  their  word  was  to  be  believed. 

Richard  Warren  Barkley. 

N.  &  Q.  Ser.  xi,  vol.  xi,  1910,  p.  37. 

At  Hackney,  in  1807,  died  James  Lack,  who  reached 
the  same  advanced  age.  He  served  in  the  German  Wars  of 
Geo.  I  and  Geo.  II,  and  attended  Wolfe  in  his  last  moments. 

Mackenzie  Walcott. 

N.  &  Q.  Ser.  2,  vol.  iv,  1857,  p.  511. 

In  an  account  of  the  Honeyman  family  of  New  Jersey, 
it  is  stated  that  John  Honeyman,  born  in  1729,  fought  at 
Quebec,  and  was  one  of  those  who  helped  to  carry  the 
wounded  general  from  the  field.  In  the  Revolutionary  War 
he  became  a  well-known  spy  of  Washington.  He  is  des- 
cribed in  Frank  R.  Stockton's  Stories  of  New  Jersey. 

The  following  was  published  in  N.  &  Q.  10  Ser.,  Oct. 
16,  1909,  by  Constance  Russell. 

"In  whose  arms  did  Wolfe  die?  The  family  of  Wolfe 
Murray  of  Cringeltie  have  always  claimed  the  distinction 
for  their  ancestor,  Col.  Alexander  Murray,  who  commanded 
the  Grenadiers  at  Louisbourg  and  Quebec.  Their  story  is 
that  Wolfe  promised  to  be  god-father  to  the  expected  in- 
fant of  Col.  Murray,  and  desired  that  if  it  was  a  boy  he 
should  be  given  the  name  of  Wolfe.  This  was  the  case  and 
ever  since  the  family  have  added  the  name  " 

This  is  the  only  record  which  has  come  to  my  notice  in 
which  Col.  Alexander  Murray  is  said  to  have  held  the  dy- 
ing Wolfe  at  Quebec.  No  such  claim  is  made  by  the  mod- 
ern representatives  of  the  family. 

Alexander  Murray  belonged  to  an  old  Scottish  family 
and  entered  the  army  in  1739.  He  was  sent  to  America  on 
service  as  a  Captain  in  1749. 

In  1754  he  was  on  duty  in  Fort  Edward,  Piziquid  (now 
Windsor,  Nova  Scotia)  and  the  following  year,  having  been 
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made  a  Major,  he  took  an  active  part  under  Monckton  in 
the  deportation  of  the  Acadians.  In  1758  he  fought  at  the 
siege  of  Louisbourg,  and  formed  such  a  friendship  with 
Wolfe  that  the  latter  promised  to  become  god-father  to  the 
infant  which  was  to  be  born  to  Mrs.  Murray. 

In  December  of  this  year  Murray  was  given  the  rank 
of  Lieut.-Colonel,  in  command  of  a  corps  known  as  the 
Louisbourg  Grenadiers,  composed  of  grenadiers  from  the 
22nd,  40th,  and  45th  regiments,  which  then  formed  part  of 
the  garrison  of  the  captured  fortress.  There,  on  Jan.  4th, 
1759,  a  son  was  born  to  Murray,  who  was  christened  "James 
Wolfe".  This  boy,  in  later  life,  became  a  Scottish  judge, 
with  the  title  Lord  Cringletie;  he  died  in  1836.  Ever  since, 
his  descendants  have  been  known  as  "Wolfe  Murray." 

In  1759,  at  the  siege  of  Quebec,  Lieut.-Colonel  Murray 
commanded  the  Louisbourg  Grenadiers,  who  were  placed 
on  the  right  under  Brigadier  Monckton.  When  Wolfe  fell 
he  was  cared  for  by  two  of  the  grenadiers,  Henderson  and 
Browne,  but  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  Alexander 
Murray  assisted  him. 

Andrew  S.  Beyea,  of  Smithtown,  N.  B.,  writing  to  Dr. 
W.  S.  Ganong  in  Oct.  1922  says:— 

"And  now  I  am  going  to  write  the  story  of  an  old  tra- 
dition which  my  father  and  uncles  often  told  me  when 
they  were  living.  Their  grandfather  served  under  General 
James  Wolfe  at  the  siege  lof  Quebec.  This  is  the  story  as 
received  from  him. — 

"On  the  night  of  the  12th  Sept.,  1759,  General  Wolfe 
determined  to  surprise  the  French  hy  scaling  the  Heights 
of  Abraham.  Of  course,  it  was  necessary  that  the  attack 
should  he  carried  out  with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  so  he 
gave  a  strict  command  tlo  his  soldiers  that  they  should 
march  in  silence,  and  not  a  word  was  spoken. 

Among  his  soldiers  were  two  'brothers  who  were  in 
the  same  regiment  that  he,  James  Beyea,  was,  and,  on 
leaving  the  boat  one  lof  theim  tripped  and  fell,  at  the  same 
time  uttering  a  loud  exclamation,  much  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  whole  army,  who  feared  that  it  was  being  be- 
trayed to  the  French.  General  Wolfe,  whlo  was  standing 
near,  quickly  drew  his  sword  and  cut  off  the  head  of  the 
offender.  Not  a  word  was  spoken,  and  the  soldiers  climb- 
ed the  Heights.  When  the  French  were  giving  way  Wolfe 
was  mortally  wloiunded  'by  a  musket  ball,  which  he  claimed, 
was  not  fired  hy  a  Frenchman,  but  toy  the  brother  of  the 
man  whom  the  General  had  slain  at  the  landing." 

Such  was  the  story  told  by  my  great  grandfather, 
James  Beyea,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  act,  and  who 
did  not  blame  General  Wolfe  flor  what  he  had  done,  or 
greatly  condemn  the  man  for  killing  his  brother's  slayer." 
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Samuel  Holland,  in  his  letter  to  Simcoe,  to  which  I 
have  already  referred  says  that  having  been  ordered  by 
Wolfe  to  erect  a  redoubt,  and  having  found  out  that  this 
could  not  be  done,  he  returned  to  inform  the  General,  and 
found  him  mortally  wounded  and  being  carried  off  the  field. 

"At  the  sight  of  our  gallant  General  thus  torn  from  us 
in  the  moment  of  victory  my  feelings  were  overpowered — 

 I  assisted  in  supporting  his  wounded  arm  whilst  we 

(brought  him  down  the  hill." 

He  then  states  that  the  following  were  the  only  persons 
besides  himself  with  the  body, — Mr.  Brown  of  the  28th,  a 
grenadier  of  the  same,  and  a  surgeon's  mate. 

In  N.  &  Q.  Ser.  1,  Vol.  v,  p.  98,  E.  D.  Glover  describes 
two  small  paintings  of  Wolfe,  on  the  back  of  one  being 
written  the  following: — 

"In  the  thick  of  the  Fight,  Wolfe's  iplume  was  display'd, 
And  his  coat  was  dusty  and  gory. 
As  flashed  on  high  his  sabre's  blade, 
O'er  that  field  where  he  fell  with  such  glory. 

On  Abraham's  Heights  he  fought  that  day 
With  his  sloldiers  side  by  side, 
And  he  led  them  along  thro'  that  dreadful  fray 
As  Old  England's  Hope  and  Pride. 

But  short  was  the  Hero's  immortal  career, 
For  as  the  'battle  was  nearly  o'er, 
He  fell  from  the  iball  of  a  French  musketeer, 
Which  bathed  his  breast  with  gore. 

When  wounded  he  leant  ion  a  soldier  migh, 
And  the  victory  just  was  won, — 
For  he  heard  aloud  the  cheering  cry, 
"They  run!  they  run!  they  run!" 

He  faintly  asked  from  whence  that  sound, 
And  being  answer'd,  "The  enemy  fly!" 
He  exclaimed,  as  he  slowly  sank  to  the  ground, 
*^Oh,  God!  in  peace  I  die." 

And  there  stretched  he  lay  on  the  hllood^stained  green, 
Which  a  warrior's  death-bed  should  be, 
And  as  tin  life  victorious  Wolfe  had  been, 
So  in  death  triumphant  was  he." 

Wolfe's  Regiment  at  St.  Helena 

The  XXth  Regiment  was  in  garrison  at  St.  Helena 
when  Napoleon  died.  The  bearers  of  his  body  to  the  grave 
were  grenadiers  of  the  regiment. 
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DONALD  McLEOD 


Sergeant,  at  the  age  of  71,  in  Wolfe's  army  at  Quebec;  his  plaid  was 
wrapped  around  Wolfe's  body.    At  the  age  of  102,  his  eldest  son  was 
83,  and  his  youngest  only  9.    His  portrait  was  painted  when  he  was 
110  years  old. 
From  a  rare  engraving  owned  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Webster 


Grave  of  Relative  of  Wolfe 

In  the  churchyard  of  Lymington,  Hants,  is  a  stone  with 
this  inscription: — 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Wm.  Burcher,  Gent.,  first 
cousin  to  the  late  Gen.  Wlolfe,  who  died  Feb.  13,  1792,  aged 
seventy  nine  years. 

N.  &  Q.  Ser.  vol.  VIII,  Aug.  25,  1877. 

Donald  MacLeod 

The  following  quotation  is  from  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  and  gallant  exploits  of  the  old  highlander,  Donald 
MacLeod. 

"At  the  glorious  battle  of  Quebec  Sergt.  MacLeod, 
amongst  the  foremost  of  the  Grenadiers  and  Highlanders 
who  drove  the  shaking  line  of  the  enemy  from  post  to  post, 
had  his  shin  bone  shattered  by  grape-shot,  while  a  musket- 
ball  went  through  his  arm.  He  was  assisted  to  retire  behind 
the  British  line  and  in  doing  this  was  informed  of  the  multi- 
plied wounds  that  threatened  dissolution  of  his  admired  and 
beloved  general. 

It  was  under  the  weight  of  actual  suffering  and  sym- 
pathetic sorrow  some  consolation  to  the  good  old  sergeant 
that  the  tender  which  he  made  of  his  plaid  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  the  dying  general  to  some  convenient  place  off 
the  field  of  action,  was  accepted.  In  Sergeant  MacLeod's 
plaid  was  General  Wolfe  borne  by  four  grenadiers,  and  with 
General  Wolfe's  corpse,  being  now  invalid,  he  was  sent  home 
to  Britain." 

MacLeod  was  born  in  Skye  in  1688.  Consequently,  at 
Quebec  he  was  serving  as  a  sergeant  at  the  age  of  71. 

He  had  had  a  long  career  in  the  army,  having  fought 
under  Marlborough  between  1704  and  1712.  He  helped  to 
raise  the  original  Black  Watch  regiment.  He  was  through 
the  wars  in  Flanders;  afterwards  at  Louisbourg  and  Que- 
bec. He  retired  from  the  army  in  1764,  having  served  un- 
der five  sovereigns.  He  was  married  three  times.  Twelve 
of  his  sons  served  in  the  army  and  navy. 

At  the  age  of  102  Donald's  eldest  son  was  83,  and  his 
youngest  only  9.  He  was  in  good  health  at  110,  when  he 
was  painted.  He  died  soon  afterwards  and  was  buried  at 
Bracadale,  in  Skye. 

Patrick  Gibson 
Patrick  Gibson  was  a  purser  on  one  of  the  ships  in  Ad- 
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miral  Saunders'  fleet  at  Quebec. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  an  account  pub- 
lished at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1831: — 

"On  the  12th  of  Sept.  1759,  Gibson  was  ashore  bathing, 
when  he  saw  boats  approaching  the  beach.  He  hastened 
ashore,  picked  up  his  clothes,  and  ran  to  a  hut  for  shelter. 
The  boats  landed  and  Gibson  saw  that  they  contained 
Wolfe  and  Saunders,  the  two  commanders  having  chosen 
this  spot  for  a  conference.  They  walked  to  the  hut  in  which 
Gibson  was  dressing  and  conversed,  being  overheard  by  the 
latter. 

Wolfe  said,  I  am  determined  to  attack  the  heights  to- 
morrow morning ;  will  you  assist  me  with  twenty  men  from 
each  ship,  to  transport  cannon  and  provisions?" 

"Not  only  with  twenty,"  replied  Saunders,  "but  with 
every  hand  that  can  be  spared";  upon  which  they  shook 
hands  and  returned  to  the  boats.  "This,"  said  Gibson,  "was 
all  that  passed  on  this  memorable  occasion."  In  his  capa- 
city as  purser,  Gibson  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  op- 
erations of  the  twenty  men  belonging  to  his  vessel.  The 
heights  were  gained  next  morning ;  and  at  ten  minutes  after 
ten  o'clock  the  melancholy  duty  devolved  on  him  of  assist- 
ing to  remove  the  body  of  the  immortal  Wolfe  off  the  field, 
which  was  effected  exclusively  by  sailors  and  marines,  the 
only  soldier  present  being  a  wounded  sergeant  of  the  name 
of  Birch. 

Gibson's  description  of  the  scene  was  vivid,  impressive, 
and  circumstantial  even  to  the  names  of  the  men  who  car- 
ried the  dying  hero  from  the  heights  to  the  frigate,  on  board 
of  which  his  body  was  deposited. 

Gibson  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1720.  In  1757  he  was 
pressed  into  the  navy  at  Waterford.  After  the  fall  of  Que- 
bec he  remained  in  service  as  a  purser  until  the  age  of  90. 

During  his  naval  career  he  was  in  26  general  engage- 
ments, at  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  and  in  numerous  minor 
actions. 

He  was  moderate  in  his  mode  of  living,  particularly  in 
the  use  of  wines  and  spirituous  liquors;  his  favorite  diet 
was  salt  junk,  up  to  Friday,  July  1st,  1831,  on  which  morn- 
ing he  struck  his  colours.  He  had  a  horror  of  apothecaries, 
and  was  accustomed  to  boast  that  for  90  years  they  had  not 
made  a  sixpence  by  him. 

His  last  days  were  spent  in  Chelsea.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  walk  to  Somerset  House  for  his  pay.    In  1829, 
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aged  109,  he  was  advised  to  make  the  trip  in  one  of  the 
coaches.  "Coaches",  exclaimed  Gibson  indignantly,  "No 
coachman  has  ever  had  any  of  my  money." 

At  the  age  of  111  he  was  painted  by  Macartan.  The 
portrait  now  hangs  in  the  famous  Painted  Hall  at  Green- 
wich, among  the  many  distinguished  Admirals  and  Captains 
who  have  upheld  the  glory  of  Britain  on  the  Seas. 
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